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@ You’ve read how our paratroopers 
have fought for days far behind 
enemy lines. Have you wondered 
how they carry enough food to keep 
fit all that time? 

The secret is a little can—packed 
with the most potent concentrated 
foods ever developed by nutrition 
experts. It contains nine different 
food items that maintain strength 
and energy. 

Our fighting men are getting a lot 
of new foods in cans today. Bacon, 
for instance. Cans keep bacon fresh 
indefinitely, without refrigeration! 

Someday cans will keep bacon 
fresh on your pantry shelf. You’ll see 
other new canned meats and meat 


SAVE TIN CANS—HELP CAN THE AXIS 


products, too — lamb fricassée, spare- 
ribs, beef goulash, to name a few. 
And, of course, you'll get all the 
other meats you’ve always enjoyed 
in cans. Cans protect and preserve— 
and are so convenient! 

To do our war job we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills. That’s why 
as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental Cans. 
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ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: We'll be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements 
of your product or package. Write Dept. 
A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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(overnment, labor and industry 


share the responsibility for jobs 





HERE’S too much loose talk about “industry’s responsibility” 

for postwar jobs. Government and labor share the responsibility 
equally with industry, and there are not going to be jobs if any 
one of the three shirks or fails. 


Industry has to have an investment of $8000 in factory, machinery 
and training to provide one average job and has to keep on re-invest- 
.ing if the job is to continue. Industry can make the $8000; it is gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to provide tax laws that let industry keep 


‘ enough of it—not to make fortunes but #o provide the jobs. 

, Labor’s responsibility is to encourage workmen to produce effi- 
ad ciently which is the only way a workman can be more valuable and 
re at the same time reduce the cost of what he produces. The lower the 
pt. cost of what you make, the more people there are who can buy it and 
rk the greater your value; the more who buy it, the better and more 








of 


secure your job and pay. 


Industry’s responsibility is to earn the money which must be re- 
invested in modern tools which let a man earn more, at lower produc- 
tion cost with less fatigue. 


Industry has invested and will continue to invest mil- 
lions of its own money to fulfill its einai se for 
jobs. The next step is up to its two partners. 


‘Ss ces SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Christmas gifts for servicemen. The 
official period for mailing ‘Christmas gift 
parcels to men in the armed forces over- 


seas now is on. It will continue until 
October 15. In order to assure delivery, 
made difficult in many instances by 


changing battle lines, Army, Navy and the 
Post Office Department urge that parcels 
be mailed as early as possible. The Post 
Office Department stressed a need for 
careful packaging, since parcels often must 
travel long distances under unusual con- 
ditions. Senders were advised to use strong 
containers, heavy paper and twine, with 
addresses clearly written both inside and 
outside the parcel. After October 15, there 
will be a return to the usual restrictions, 
which will mean that packages may be 
sent only at a soldier’s or sailor’s request 
and with the approval of his commanding 


officer. 


Turkey for soldiers. The War Depart- 
ment revealed that slow movement of 
turkeys from growers and processors was 
threatening to deprive some servicemen of 
the turkey dinners promised them for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. The Quarter- 
master Corps is using every means avail- 
able to speed deliveries. Last year, virtual- 
ly every man in the Army, regardless of lo- 
cation, had turkey for the holidays. This 
year, the delivery problem will be greater 
because supply lines have lengthened sub- 
stantially. 


Arms deliveries. August delivery of 
arms, ammunition and supplies to the 
Army increased 10.7 per cent, as compared 
with July, according to the War Depart- 
ment. The dollar value of the August de- 
liveries was $1,962,272,000, the highest 
since last February, and less than one half 
of 1 per cent below the estimate of possi- 
ble deliveries for the month. Much of the 
increase was in categories where acute 
shortages existed. The Department said 
the response of industry and labor to Army 
appeals for bigger production of such items 


was “most gratifying.” 


Crop prospects.. National crop prospects 
improved 2 per cent in August, leading to 
predictions by the Department of Agri- 
culture that total 1944 farm production 
would almost equal that of the record year 
1942. With a few weeks of favorable grow- 
ing weather now, the Department report- 
ed, the year’s yield might exceed the 1942 
figures. 


Surplus motor vehicles. About 30,000 
motor vehicles have been declared surplus 
by the Army and are to find their way 
into the retail markets in the period ahead 
through the usual dealers’ and distribu- 
tors’ channels. The cars include 2,000 pas- 
cars, 9,000 motorcycles and 19,000 
including command cars, weapon 
carriers, pickup trucks, dump and cargo 
trucks, station and ambulances. 
They will be sold only to essential users. 


senger 


trucks, 


wagons 


Gasoline coupons. A new type of A- 
card coupons will begin to reach motor- 
ists entenne the East Coast area on Sep- 
tember 22. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration said the coupons will be printed 
on special paper that makes counterfeit- 
ing virtually impossible. They will bear 
serial numbers to facilitate the tracing of 
stolen coupons. Indorsement still is re- 
quired, and the user also must write his 
license number on the face of all coupons. 


Metal furniture. The War Production 
Board began to relax its restrictions on 
manufacture of metal furniture. For the 
present, the move is intended to increase 
the supply of such items needed by indus- 


try, but other types of metal furniture 
now can be made under the “spot-authori- 
zation” program. 


Air travelers. The War Department 
warned that air travelers who obtain plane 
seat priorities by falsifying their reasons 
for travel were subject to fine and impris- 
onment up to a maximum of $10,000 and 
10 years. Improved procedures for check- 
ing priority requests have been developed. 
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10 DIVISIONS OF FIGHTING ENGINES 


ONTHS ago the Detroit Diesel 

Engine Division of General 
Motors sent engine No. 100,000 
off the production line to its war 
job. Many more have followed 
since. Measured as men, more than 
ten divisions of these six-cylinder 
Diesels are actively in the fight. 
They’re in landing craft helping 
to crack Fortress Europe and to 
cut the Nips’ string of islands. 
They’reintanks, trucks, bulldozers 
and all kinds of other equipment. 
The reasons are, these Diesels are 





tough and dependable. They’re 
easy to maintain. They burn in- 
expensive fuel oil. 


They have been tried and proved 
in all sorts of war jobs on every 
battle front. And they’ve been 
found good. 


With the coming of peace these 
engines will be available for all 
the applications where America 
will need reliable, low-cost power. 
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RICA STRONG 


BONDS 


(CMI ENGINES . . 15 10 250 4.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Deiroit 23, Mich. 


GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES .. 150 to 2000 H. P.. . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland I], Ohio “ 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, lo Grange, til. 





LAMP RESEARCH 
IS “MOVING THE SUN” 


Did you ever wish you could work 
in a place like this—out in the cool 
sunshine of a June morning ? 
This is what General Electric lamp 
research is planning for you right 
now! Only, instead of moving you 
outdoors, they'll “move the sun in- 
doors.” Light that doesn’t just com- 
pete with darkness, but actually com- 
pares with sunlight! Soon you'll 
enjoy such things as: 
@ Softer, more abundant light for 
easy seeing. 
@ Ultraviolet for essential Vitamin D. 
@ Ultraviolet that kills germs. 


@ Soothing, penetrating heat. 


These are some of the things that G-E 
lamp research has for you after the 
war. They’re way past the theory 
and blueprint stage. You'll have 
them as surely as you'll have oranges 
and chocolate bars. What’s more, 
they’ll be practical and easily con- 
trolled, and within the price reach 
of most homes and businesses. 


The research that started with Edi- 
son’s first lamp is still working to 
make new and better lamps which 
will give more and more light at less 
cost. Remember this when you buy 
lamps now and after the war. 
Look for the G-E Monogram 
on every lamp. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL & 
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Hear the G-E radio programs: “The All-Girl Orchestra, 


ELECTRIC 
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Sun. 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; 
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The World Today’ 


“TO MAKE G-E LAMPS 
STAY BRIGHTER LONGER” 
The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research 


Photograph taken at the New York Zoological Park. 
Office furniture and accessories by W. ez J. Sloane. 
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All-out assault on Japan probably won't begin until Germany folds up. That 
may be a matter of weeks--if Germany lays down her arms. But: Nazis might not 
surrender formally, may continue to resiSt in small bands after war really is won. 

Mopping-up process then could require months before the decks are cleared. 

When the war does shift to Japan in full force..... 

Big question will be just how that war is to be fought, strategy to be used. 

Real decisions made in Quebec won't be published, but they will affect your 
plans for business operations as well as the course of the war. For example....-. 

If Pacific war is to be a naval war, if land operations are to be second- 
ary, cutbacks in military programs can become very substantial. 

If large land operations are contemplated, cutbacks will be much less. 

More ground army equipment will be required. That will be true whether armies 
are to be predominantly American or British or Indian or Chinese. racific forces 
must be supplied by munitions and equipment made in plants in the United States. 

Chances are that Pacific war plans provide for large land forces. In draw- 
ing plans, Army-Navy take the most conservative approach. They can't do otherwise. 

Also: Quebec conference indicates U.S.-British plans call for beating Japan 
without much outside assistance. China is weak. French and Dutch can give only 
token forces. Russia apparently is making no commitments in this area. 























Reconversion after German war thus may be much more modest than many expect. 
For example, less than 15 per cent of our oil now used in war goes to Europe. 
Except for some metals, material shortages promise to remain. WPB reports 
scarcity in lumber, paper, chemicals, electric motors, even in Steel. 
Time required to produce civilian goods will be lengthened by shortages. 
Reconversion may not become a fact for released plants for 9 to 10 months 
after the German war. That's the opinion of some important officials. They 
point out that even the simplest aluminum ware won't return to market in volume 
until near the end of the year. Yet aluminum controls were eased in July. 
Steel, under present plans, is being made available for sewing machines, but 
none is yet allotted for mechanical refrigerators or washing machines. 
Spot-authorization orders cannot be expected to take up much slack. WPB 
has received more than 1,000 applications to resume civilian work in small 
plants. Only 61 applications have been acted on, and of that number 30 were denied. 
Signs thus point to a considerable delay between cutbacks after the German 
war and any important resumption of the manufacture of civilian goods. 
Production for the Japanese war, as previously reported here, is being 
relied upon heavily by official planners to cushion the shocks that will occur. 























In the international field.... You can expect increasing U.S. opposition 
to revival of the prewar system of business cartels in world markets. 
Roosevelt-Hull exchange of letters is the opening shot in this campaign. 
Justice Department is active. Antitrust indictments are on the increase. 
Senate's Kilgore Committee is assisting by issuing Justice Department data 
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condemning prewar cartel operations. Steel and aviation industries were the first. 

It all appears to be part of a concerted campaign to get rid of cartels. 

Behind these maneuvers is the fact that foreign business--British as well 
as European--favors cartel operations. Russia, as a communist state, operates 
what amounts to cartels so far as world trade is concerned. Now that most plans 
of other countries call for increasing government control over business, cartels 
stand to be strengthened in the postwar period. 

World need for U.S. supplies in postwar is expected to be this country's 
ace card in battling against cartel arrangements. Almost every country will 
need U.S. raw materials, U.S. machinery, U.S. tools, to rebuild their industries. 

And supplies will have to be sold on credit. The U.S. thus is in a posi- 
tion to lay down conditions under which world business can resume operations. 

Attempt will be made, apparently, to outlaw cartels as one such condition. 

U.S. business would be kept in line through Antitrust Act prosecutions. 

















An anticartel program would fit into views of the postwar planning group 
that now has easiest access to the White House, that dominates official thinking. 

Central idea of this group is that prosperity at home can be maintained in 
postwar through supporting activity abroad. Estimates are that annual exports 
of $8,000,000,000 would assure high employment and high output inside U.S. 

Present discussions on postwar arrangements thus fit into a broad pattern. 

World Stabilization Fund would keep money rates on an even keel. 

World Bank would provide the long-term credit needed for development. 

World commercial agreements would keep markets relatively open to free trade. 

Biggest hitch in this planning is the fact that, over the long run, U.S. 
must prepare to accept increasing goods from abroad, must boost imports. Con- 
gress can be expected to go along with any proposals to increase exports, but 
would balk at accepting imports that compete with domestically produced goods. 

Also: Other countries might accept U.S. credits but balk at accepting U.S. 
goods on an unlimited scale. Latin-American countries already display a tendency 
to favor local industries and local producers over foreign competitors. Britain 
leans to an Empire trade system and a sterling bloc. 

The fact is that war promises to leave most prewar problems unsolved, both 
in the domestic field and the foreign field, and to add even more problems. 

















To consider your more immediate postwar problems..... 

"Little steel" formula is headed for the scrap heap. Big issue ahead will 
be falling, not rising wages. We tell you more about this trend on page 40. 

Strikes can be expected to increase after the German war. Unions will fight 
against any sharp decline in take-home pay as a result of loss in overtime. 

Future of War Labor Board also is in doubt. Question is whether unions and 
employers will listen to Government as plants begin shift to peacetime output. 

Price adjustments are to be made carefully by OPA. There is to be no gen- 
eral formula to allow increases after the German war, if the agency view prevails. 

New prices--probably near 1942 levels--are to be fixed for automobiles, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, radios, 
pianos, phonographs, heating and cooling equipment, clocks and watches. 

Present ceilings are expected to be retained for food, clothing, furniture, 
basic raw materials, industrial machinery and farm machinery. 

Prevailing OPA opinion is that postwar pressures will be for lower prices, 
that higher ceilings should not be granted to upset this trend. . 

















Republican hopes for success are increasing as a result of the Dewey tour. 
Signs seem to point to a small vote, which is considered a G.0.P. advantage. 
Democratic campaign managers now are concentrating on getting out the vote. 


See also pages 13, 20, 45. 
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T’S natural to think of 
l these Goodyear synthetic 
rubber passenger car tires pictured here as 
brand-new products hustled into being by the 
emergencies of war. 


That’s true only in part — no more true, for example, 
than to think that rubber is all it takes to make a tire 
good or its performance satisfactory. 


How much manufacturing skill matters, how much 
design and construction count in the final result, can 
be seen in the vast mileage differences between tires 
of earlier days and now, though both were made of 


rubber. 


The fact is, what you do with rubber, or with syn- 
thetic rubber, or with cotton or rayon or other ma- 
terial, is of far greater importance in the long run 
than the material itself. 


Considering this, we sharpened a pencil topuzzle out 
approximately how much experience is behind the 
big, tough, springy Goodyear synthetic rubber tires 
now being made available for essential civilian use. 





Next to quality, compe- 
tent service counts most 
in getting full per- 
formance from tires. 
Goodyear dealers com- 
prise the largest, most 
efficient, veteran tire 
service group in the 
world, 














Supertwist, LifeGuard—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 






0,000,000 miles old! 


Over our 45 years we’ve made more 

than 350,000,000 pneumatic tires—the 

world’s record — and, taking into account the 

short life of early tires, we took a nominal figure 
as a rough average mileage. 


Even on that basis, the stalwart Goodyear synthetic 
rubber tire your Goodyear dealer rolls out for you 
to look at now, has something like 4,200,000,000,000 
miles of Goodyear “know-how” behind it. 


Certainly that keeps it from being a “Johnny-come- 
lately,” and if you try these tires our judgment is 
they'll so satisfy you that you'll call our figuring 
too low. 


LIFEGUARD—A PRODUCT OF GOODYEAR RESEARCH 


Only sure protection against the danger of blow- 
outs is the LifeGuard, Goodyear’s safety inner 
tube. It makes the worst tire failure as harm- 
less as a slow leak. Some Goodyear dealers still 
have a limited supply. Get them if you can— 
for peace of mind, safety and economy. 





BUY WAR BONDS 
BUY FOR KEEPS 





NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRE 
OFFERS YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Twenty years’ experience with synthetic 
rubber 


2. A tough, sturdy carcass of prewar qual- 
ity, low stretch Supertwist cord 


3. Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 


4, Maximum wear from scientific Good- 
year design that keeps tread under com- 
pression 


millions more than any other manu- 


“a 5. Greater experience and skill evidenced 
by Goodyear’s record in building more 
than 350,000,000 pneumatic tires— 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


facturer 








They’re 
Cutting Sanding 
Time 837% with 


SKILSAW 
BELT 
SANDERS. 


AT DURAMOLD DIVISION ~~ 
OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE 
AND AIRPLANE CORP. 





A former 3 to 4 hour job for 2 men is a | 
ONE HOUR JOB for ONE MAN with a | 


SKILSAW BELT SANDER in a special jig 


Stepping up finishing work on aircraft 
stabilizer frames is just one more example 


of how SKILSAW BELT SANDERS do more | 
jobs better! 1n or out ofa jig, on any flat and | 
on many curved surfaces, SKILSAW BELT | 
SANDERS do a cleaner, ripple-free finishing 


job faster and easier.. 


They pack plenty of power for round-the- | 


clock production. They’re light in weight, 
streamlined, handle easier in any position. 


And there’s an extra measure of quality fea- | 


tures in every SKILSAW BELT SANDER to give 
you low-cost operation longer. 


Ask your distributor for a demonstration | 


on your own work. 


fSKILSAW, INC., Chicago 30 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distributors 
of hardware, automotive and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 











JAERICR'S HANDS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT sell or deliver textile 
bags of any type in quantities of 1,000 or 
more unless the buyer certifies the bags 
will be used only for permitted purposes. 
WPB has tightened restrictions because of 
increased war demands and the failure of 
the jute crop in India. * 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of coal 
stokers, count on a fourth-quarter produc- 
tion quota of 37,500 domestic-type stokers 
and 6,500 commercial and industrial stok- 
ers. This is the first production of the do- 
mestic type permitted by WPB in two 
years. 

* * * 


YOU CAN now manufacture snow 
shovels without being limited to the two 
types previously allowed. WPB, however, 
warns that the permitted size of blades re- 
mains unchanged — approximately 18 
inches wide and 15 inches long—and that 
shovels can be made only from steel ob- 
tained from idle and excess inventories. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell more than 500 yards 
of four important types of cotton duck ex- 
cept to the Government. The types cov- 
ered are Army duck, numbered duck, flat 
duck and shelter tent duck. The tightening 
of WPB restrictions was made necessary 
by shortages of duck for tenting. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a prime war contractor or 
subcontractor, now file application im- 
mediately for partial payment of costs 
incurred in the terminated portion of a 
contract. This partial payment, according 
to the Office of Contract Settlement, does 
not relieve contracting agencies of the -re- 
sponsibility of making the final settlements 
as promptly as possible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell 21 industrial grades 
of wastepaper when packed in machine- 
compressed bales without regard to the 
weight of the bale and at ceilings hereto- 
fore applicable only to bales weighing at 
least 500 pounds. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration took this action because of 
industry practice in packing these grades 
in bales of less than 500 pounds. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now use aluminum for all 
purposes without restriction. However, 
WPB advises that allocation of the metal 
will continue to insure that direct and in- 
direct military purposes will be served first, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept delivery of cof. 
tonseed of the 1944 crop in a quantity 
greater than your manufacturing or sales 
requirements for the period ending Aug, 
15, 1945. The War Food Administration 
has taken this action to assure maximum 
production of cottonseed oil and oil meal 
during the 1944-45 marketing season. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT withhold a customary 
Christmas bonus from an employe merely 
because retroactive pay increases received 
during the year bring his total income to 
his former total and bonus. The 
War Labor Board so held in a recent case. 


wages 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use white oak and red 
cypress without restriction and use Doug- 
las fir and hardwoods for dunnage. This 
action by WPB is a further easing of con- 
trols over lumber. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a distributor of in- 
dustrial finishes, fail to obtain from the 
consumer an end-use certificate. This new 
WPB order, however, does not apply to 
protective coatings intended for household 
and general maintenance use. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of re- 
claimed rubber, obtain an increase of one- 
quarter cent per pound in your ceiling 
prices. This advance was approved by OPA 
to compensate manufacturers for price in- 
creases in scrap rubber and higher labor 
and other December, 1941, 
when present ceilings were established. 


costs since 


YOU CAN, as a dealer in ladies’ gar- 
ments, now establish a higher price line of 
coats, dresses, blouses and sports wear. 
The OPA, in carrying out a provision of 
the Price-Control’ Extension Act, warns 
that dealers must not upgrade garments 
merely to get into a new price category. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tun Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Tomorrow’s “No-Vacancy” Buildings 


Tenants look for comfort—when they 
choose offices or apartments. That was 
evident long before war cut off the sup- 
ply of air conditioning for civilian use. 
Vacancies are rare, in air-conditioned 
buildings. 

That’s why the postwar plans of so 
many building owners and managers 
naturally place air conditioning very 
near the top of the list of essentials. 
Undoubtedly your plans also attach ap- 
propriate importance to the use of mod- 
ern air conditioning. : 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. . 


CK%2 Co 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 


nghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar build- 
ing and modernizing, dependable data 
and competent application engineering 
assistance are ready. 


Ted Malone © Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E.W.T., Blue Net. 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY- SEALED 

FOR DEPENDABILITY | 

Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally pasted Cacaprentes, Wersnameny- 
sealed means light weight + small 
size + low maintenance and 
costs + high efficiency * long life. 








Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT ENDING OF JOB CONTROLS AFTER NAZI DEFEAT 


Employers and employes alike are go- 
ing to be greatly affected by the sudden 
change in man-power controls that will 
come with the end of the war in Europe. 
To a large extent, these controls will dis- 
appear altogether. Employers again will 
be able to hire whom they wish and as 
many persons as they wish. In general, 
workers will be little restricted in seeking 
new jobs. However, in areas of critical 
jabor shortages, employers as well as work- 
ers are likely to find themselves up against 
much the same Government controls as 
now. 

During the time between Germany’s de- 
feat and the fall of Japan, more than 
4,000,000 persons are expected to lose 
their present jobs. This is largely because 
of the anticipated 40 per cent cutback in 
production of munitions. This means a 
sudden shift from labor shortages to labor 
surpluses, and an end of the need for many 
of the Government’s present man-power 
policies. 

The impact of this reversal will be far 
‘reaching. Therefore, it is necessary for both 
employers and employes to know what 
they can and cannot do in matters of em- 
ployment in the period ahead. 


First: As to working hours..How will these 
be affected by the cutbacks after the 
defeat of Germany? 


Most plants and establishments that are 
not engaged in war work will return to a 
40-hour work week after Germany is de- 
feated. The 48-hour week has been strictly 
a wartime measure to increase production 
and to overcome labor shortages. The re- 
turn to 49 hours will be aimed at spread- 
ing employment and finding new jobs for 
some of those who lose out because of cut- 
backs. But, of course, this will mean a 
drop in the take-home wages of meay 
workers, who no longer will receive their 
present pay for overtime. 


The 48-hour week still will remain in force 
in some areas where the labor supply is 
tight. It also will continue in most plants 
where war work is being done. This has a 
twofold purpose: To keep up high produc- 
tion levels, and to offer an inducement to 
war workers to stay on their jobs and to 
others to take war jobs. Those working 
48 hours will receive time and a half for 
overtime and thus will have more take- 
home pay than similar workers in civilian 
production who get paid for only 40 hours 
a week. This is being counted on to keep 
in war work many persons who otherwise 
might leave in search of jobs in civilian 
industry that had more promise of per- 
manency. 
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For employers: Will ceilings be lifted al- 
together on the number of workers 
they can hire? And will there be any 
restrictions on hiring practices? 


For the most part, employment ceilings 
will be removed when Germany is defeat- 
ed. That means employers will be able to 
hire as many workers as they need or as 
many as they can get. Other restraints on 
hiring also will go. Employers again will be 
able to hire “at the gate,” through employ- 
ment offices, etc. Those employed will not 
have to be “cleared” through the United 
States Employment Service, as at present. 


‘ 


But, again, there might be exceptions 
in certain labor-shortage areas. The War 
Manpower Commission emphasizes that 
controls will be established locally when 
they are needed to meet specific problems. 
WMC officials will be in touch with man- 
agement and labor committees and _pro- 
curement officials in order to determine if 
and where such man-power controls are 
needed in individual communities. 


How about priorities? Will some employ- 
ers in important war work still get first 
call on available workers? 


They will, so far as the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service is concerned in referring 
workers to jobs. But male workers no 
longer will have to pass through USES in 
the process of going into new jobs. How- 
ever, this agency will continue its present 
functions on an advisory basis. In putting 
applicants in touch with jobs, it will give 
priority to employers engaged in war work 
or essential activities. And it will continue 
its present system of trying to get workers 
to move voluntarily from areas of labor 
surpiuses to communities where they are 
badly needed. 


For employes: What restrictions will there 
be on getting new jobs? 


Workers for the most part will not be 
under any WMC controls in the matter of 
jobs. They no longer will be required to 
get certificates of availability before they 
take new jobs, and they will not have to 
get clearance through USES in moving to 
new jobs. But, if there is a general exodus 
from war plants, WMC will be prepared 
to clamp down new controls to keep em- 
ployes on essential work. 


Will the present controls over wages and 
salaries be kept in effect after the war 
in Europe ends? 


Yes. There is no prospect that present 
checks on pay increases will be lifted until 


after the Japanese war is over. They 
probably will continue for a while after 
both wars end. Thus, employers will be 
able to compete among themselves for 
workers after the European war is ended, 
but they will not be able to induce per. 
sons to work for them by offering higher 
wages than now are paid. They still wil 
have to deal with the War Labor Board 
or the Treasury’s Salary Stabilization 
Unit in matters of wage and salary con. 
trols. 


Suppose an employer with war contracts 
has plants in an area of critical labor 
shortages. What protection will he 
have in keeping his workers or in get. 
ting new ones? 


If the situation is serious enough, this 
employer can expect some controls over 
employment to be maintained by the War 
Manpower Commission. There might be 
some action tending to “freeze” his work- 
ers on their jobs by requiring them to 
have certificates of availability before get- 
ting new positions. Ceilings on employ- 
ment may be retained in such an area, 
And the United States Employment Sery- 
ice will refer persons seeking jobs to this 
employer before putting them in _ touch 
with employers who are engaged in les 
essential work. ° 


The WMC has in mind another step for 
relieving the situation when there are too 
many workers in some areas and too few 
in others. That is a method of quick redis| 
tribution of contracts from shortage areag 
to places where there is an abundance of 
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labor and plant facilities are available. A 
times this might mean even some retoolin 
for a plant that is to be used for the work 
But WMC officials consider such a redis 
tribution of contracts necessary to keep u 
war production, to free man power an 
facilities for civilian production and to cu 
down on unemployment. 


Present planning is for the period of partial 
reconversion after the German war ends 
Until then, all of the wartime restriction 
on both employers and employes will re 
main in effect. In some places and in som 
fields there still is need for more war work 
ers. WMC officials place this need for eg 
sential workers at 200,000. After Ger 
many’s defeat, this need will not be s 
great, but war production still will hav 
priority. As War Mobilizer James ff 
Byrnes puts it: “A loss of man power ! 
war production below the needs to meet th 
schedules established for the war agains 
Japan would necessitate a prompt restora 
tion of controls.” 
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any a turret lathe 
operator must have wished, 
at times, that he were like 
the six-armed deity of the 
Hindus, for faster-cutting tools have greatly 
increased the productivity of these machines 
the burden The 
necessity for simplified controls to save waste 


and upon the operator. 


motion and operator fatigue is, therefore, 
imperative! 


SINGLE LEVER 
SPINDLE SPEED 
SELECTOR 
With direct reading dial, to control 


all spindle speeds. Next speed pre- 
selected while cut is in progress. 


SINGLE LEVER 
FEED SELECTORS 


Controlied by single lever, direct 
reading, selectors. Feeds pre-select- 
ed while cut is in progress. 


AUTOMATIC 
COOLANT SUPPLY TO 
HEXAGON TURRET 
A copious supply of coolant is 


pumped automatically to the work- 
ing face of the hexagon turret. 





Jones & Lamson Universal Turret Lathes are 
designed not only to take full advantage of 
the fastest-cutting tools, but also to give every 
mechanical aid to the operator so that he can 
operate to the maximum capacity of the 
machine without undue fatigue. 


We show here some of the man-saving, time- 
saving features built into these machines. 
Write to us for more detailed information 
and descriptive literature. 


POWER TRAVERSE 
AND INDEXING OF 
THE HEXAGON TURRET 
Turret of saddle type machines is 


power traversed and power index- 
ed. Atime saver and man saver too. 


AUTOMATIC 
LUBRICATION SYSTEM 


Requires minimum of attention. 
Flow of lubricant automatically in- 
creases as spindle speed increases. 


SIMPLIFIED BAR FEED 
AND COLLET OPERATING 
MECHANISM 
Operated by a single lever, which 


opens chuck, feeds in stock and 
closes chuck. : 


All these features and many others are incorporated as standard in Jones & Lamson Universal Turret Lathes. 





JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay 
Automatic Lathes * Automatic Double-End Mtlling 
and Centering Machines + Automatic Thread 
Grinders * Optical Comparators + Automatic 
Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 















Tes the telephone rush. Every night thousands 
of service men and women dash to the nearest 
telephones to talk with families and friends at 
home. Most of the Long Distance calls from 
camps and naval stations are crowded into a 


few short hours. 


Many circuits are likely to be crowded at that 
time and it helps a lot when you “give 7 to 10 


to the service men.”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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FINAL STRATEGY FOR THE WAR: 
MEANING OF QUEBEC DECISIONS 


Collaboration by U. S., Britain in Freeing China and Smashing Japan 


Pattern for peacetime 
co-operation among Allies 
in both Pacific and Europe 


The curtain is up, by signal of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conferences, on the 
crowning acts of this global war. 

Plans are being perfected for the joint 
occupation of Germany. As for Japan, the 
strategy is decided, the tasks of war are 
allotted as between the United States and 
Britain, and the men are chosen who will 
take leading parts in the climactic phase 
of the struggle. America and Britain will 
stay in partnership against Japan. 

And, in the seclusion of the Citadel, 
fortress residence in Quebec of the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada where the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister met, they talked 
of a continuing accord between the United 
States and Britain on postwar problems 
of world magnitude. 

Fronts around the world in Germany, 


jin Italy, in Southeast Asia, right now are 


aflame with action that has grown out of 
decisions of the two men in the series of 


§ conferences culminating with the most re- 


cent one at Quebec. 

But in two great theaters of war, the 
conference emphasized the degree of lead- 
ership remaining in non-British hands. In 
the Pacific, the drive now launched toward 
the Philippines through the Palau and 
Halmahera Islands is an American affair. 
On Europe’s Eastern Front, Russia _ is 
managing her own offensive. Marshal 
Stalin explained that this task kept him 
too busy to go to Quebec. 

However, the President, Mr. Churchill 
and their military advisers were encour- 
aged by a new crescendo of Allied offen- 
sives all over the world, by signs of the 
early defeat of Germany, and by the pros- 
pect that Britain soon can take over a 
larger share of the war against Japan. 

Following, in the main, are the events 
that may be expected to flow from the 
conference: 

First, the war against Japan is not to be 
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a one-nation affair. Seemingly on grounds 
of U.S. costs in lives and money, the coun- 
sel that America could capitalize on its huge 
military power by defeating Japan alone is 
rejected. The anti-Japanese coalition will 
include the parts of the British Empire, 





PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


China, France and the Netherlands. 

Next, American-British planning is on 
the basis of defeating Japan without the 
help of Russia, whose nonaggression pact 
with the Japanese runs until 1946. But 
Russia’s help will be welcomed, if and when 
she decides to fight Japan. 

Third, there is to be no over-all Allied 
commander of the war against Japan. The 
war area is too vast, and the Allied forces 
too far apart, for a single supreme com- 
mander. The U.S.-British Combined 
Chiefs of Staff will continue their leader- 
ship in joint war planning. 

As for strategy against Japan, the direc- 
tion of the blows that already are falling 
upon her, as well as the statements of of- 
ficials, tell the story of the course that the 
war may be expected to take. 


Route to China. One attack will strive 
to open a supply line to China, via the 
Philippines or Formosa. It is recognized 
that huge shipments of supplies must be 
moved into China, and that these can be 
handled only by sea through a port, if 


—Acme 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
From.the Citadel—perfected plans, decided strategy 


China is to get the sinews of war that she 
must have soon to keep fighting. 

Direct attack on Japan. The Ameri- 
can Navy already is striking with enor- 
mous sea and air power closer and closer 
to Japan. One by one, Japan’s outlying 
sea and air bases in the Gilbert Islands, 
the Marshalls. the Carolines, the Palau 
Islands, the Marianas, the Bonins and the 
Kuriles are being captured, isolated or 
bombed out. After Japan loses all her out- 
posts, and her forces are dispersed or 
driven home, direct attack could be made 
against Japan itself, with sea and air 
bombardment of her cities and even by 
invasion of one or more of the home is- 
lands. 

Liberation of the Philippines. This is 
the job that now is being launched by 
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—U.S. Navy 
MacARTHUR & NIMITZ 
By land and by sea... 


American seizure of the Palau and Hal- 
mahera Islands, and by the sea and air at- 
tacks on the Central and Southern Philip- 
pines. Japan’s sea and air power in the 
Philippines already is hard hit by losses 
of 500 planes and scores of ships. 

American forces are expected to con- 
tinue to take the lead in the _ big-scale 
fighting that now is under way toward 
the foregoing objectives. So it is natural 
that American leadership will keep out in 
front. Admiral Ernest J. King, who 
through action pending in Congress soon 
is expected to receive promotion to a new 
highest naval rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet, is top man in directing the naval 
war. In the field of action, Chester W. 
Nimitz, with a rank of full Admiral, is a 
natural choice to lead. General Douglas 
MacArthur is the logical commander of 
the land action that is to come in the 
Philippines and nearby islands in the East 
Indies. That’s one side of the picture of 
what is to come in the anti-Japanese war. 
The other side: 

Clearing the Indian Ocean, recovery 
of Singapore. This job long has topped 
the list on the doorstep of Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, Allied commander in 
Southeast Asia. That 
help of powerful naval forces to drive 
the Japanese clear out of the Indian 
Ocean. Also, amphibious — forces 
will be needed to cut the ‘Wlalay Penin- 
sula and to march on Singapore. Recap- 
ture of the Andaman Islands in the Indian 
Ocean is Part 1 of this job. 

Campaign for Southeast Asia. This big 
task includes the recovery of Burma, of 
Thailand and of French Indo-China. It 
involves the re-establishment of Allied 
naval domination over the South China 


job requires’ the 


strong 
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Sea. It leads naturally into a cam- 
paign for recovery of the East In- 


dies, including Sumatra, Borneo 
and Java. 
Thus far, Lord Mountbatten 


never has had: a chance to get on 
with tasks of such magnitude, with 
the limited warships, 
supply ships and landing craft at 
his disposal. But, with the defeat 
of Germany, his strength will grow 
as fast as ships and supplies can 


numbers of 


reach him. 

It is expected that Lord Mount- 
batten and General MacArthur will 
co-ordinate operations in the East 
Indies. Two million native troops 
in India will be among the forces 
available to Lord Mountbatten. In 
addition, he is expected to have the 
aid of French and Dutch forces. 
There are two more phases, how- 
ever, of the war against Japan. 

Liberation of China. This is the 
hardest problem facing the Pacific 
Allies. It involves into 
China large forces of American or British 
troops. or the training and equipping of 
great numbers of Chinese, or some combi- 
nation of both. Political problems are in- 
volved, since the Chinese might not 
welcome troops whose presence could be 
interpreted to validate British claims for 
recovery of Hong Kong. Maintaining large 
Allied expeditionary forces in China with 
supply lines of 10,000 miles would be diffi- 
cult. Equally difficult would be the job of 
training, equipping and supporting huge 
armies of Chinese so far away. 

But officials recognize that ways must 
be found to break Japan’s tightening grip 
on China, and to oust her troops. China, 


sending 





—U. S. Navy 


ADMIRAL KING 
Top naval figure 





: _— S. Army 
STILWELL & MOUNTBATTEN 
... they would all converge 





weak, tired, almost unarmed, is powerless 
to do it alone. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and General Joseph W. Stilwell, his 
Chief of Staff and commander of U.S, 
troops in the China-India-Burma theater, 
are central figures in China’s fight for life. 

China as an air base. Unless and until 
Russia comes into the war, China will af- 
ford the best bases for land-based bomb- 
ing operations against Japan. The 
bombings of Japan’s key war industries 
at home and in Manchuria have touched 
off a campaign that must be continued if 
Japanese war power is to be weakened as 
planned. Right now, Japanese forces are 
gaining steadily in their fight to hamstring 
China to the extent that she no longer 
can protect American air bases. Increas- 
ing, or even maintaining, American air 
bases in China depends upon a turn to 
the offensive by Allied forces there. Vig- 
orous moves to aid China are in the cards. 
From land bases and from America’s huge 
fleet of aircraft carriers, the bombing 
campaign against Japan’s vulnerable in- 
dustries is to be intensified. 

The pattern for war against Japan com- 
ing from the Roosevelt-Churchill confer- 
ences resembles, in a general way, the 
pattern for war against Germany. The 
Allies are to close in from all sides. 

The postwar pattern in the Pacific also 
is beginning to resemble the European 
pattern. Nations sharing the burdens of 
war with America are expecting to share 
in peacetime arrangements in the Pacific. 
Russia also may seek to assure herself a 
large share in Pacific leadership by coming 
into the war. Thus, the Quebec conference 
points to coalition war in the Pacific, a 
co-operative peace and fast action from 
now on until Japan is beaten. 


; 
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RUSSIA: KEY TO POSTWAR POLICY 


Soviet’s Rising Influence as Unknown Factor in Future of Europe 


Problems of Mediterranean, 
Balkans and Germany that 
face next ‘Big Three’ meeting 


Premier Josef Stalin, the one of the 
“Big Three” of Allied leaders who did not 
attend the Quebec Conference, turns out 
to be the mystery man of world diplo- 
macy. 

Similarly, Russia is proving to be the 
great international enigma whenever con- 
ferences such as that at Quebec turn to 
discussion of relationships among nations 
in the postwar world. 

Mr. Stalin said he was too busy fighting 
the war to join in the conference at Que- 
bec. Those blunt words left many ques- 
tions unanswered. That is why President 


—Sovfoto 
MARSHAL STALIN 
Does his hand cover see 


Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
want a meeting with Premier Stalin at 
the first possible moment after Germany’s 
defeat. Here are reasons why the rising 
influence of Russia bulks so large in the 
background of postwar discussions: 

In Europe, Russia’s leadership is reach- 
ing to the Mediterranean with her sweep 
through the Balkans. It is growing in all 
the Central European states that touch 
Russia on the West. It reaches to Norway 
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in the North with the defeat of Finland 
and arrangements to pursue fleeing Ger- 
mans on to Norwegian soil. 

In Asia, Russia already is the strongest 
power. Because of internal division and 
economic China, and the 
prospective defeat of Japan, she is to re- 
main the strongest. Russia can assure her- 
self a still stronger hand in future Far 
Eastern affairs by coming into the war 
against Japan in time to help deliver the 
knockout. Already, her leadership is re- 
spected by large numbers of Chinese, espe- 
cially in North China and Manchuria. 

Summed up, Russia’s influence is domi- 
nant in Eastern Europe and is spreading 
west; it is dominant in North Asia, and is 
spreading south. In both continents, the 
rise of Russia brings her into contact with 
interests of the English-speaking peoples. 
British leadership in parts of Asia as well 
as in Europe is particularly affected. Spe- 
cifically, important questions of postwar 
policy are coming to the fore. Here are the 
most important ones: 

Treatment of Germany after the war is 
an unsettled problem. The question is 
whether the wishes of Russia are to take 
precedence over those of the Western Al- 
lies in postwar plans. 

Premier Stalin has served notice that 
Russia expects big reparations from Ger- 
many. He wants German labor to rebuild 
ravaged areas. He wants industrial repara- 
tions in the form of goods or machines. Not 
disputing Russia’s strong grounds for her 
claims, some voices among the Western 
Allies have been emphasizing the depend- 
ence of other parts of Europe on German 
industrial areas if they are to achieve a 
ready recovery economically. 

The new line-up in the Balkans is a 
development that seemingly is giving the 
British concern. The hand of Russia is 
seen in Marshal Tito’s plans for a new 
Balkan federation to include Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. Russian influence is strong 
in Rumania and, with Russian advances, is 
growing in Greece. British leadership in the 
Mediterranean is affected. Russia is getting 
into a strong position to assert her historic 
aspirations to free access to the Mediter- 
ranean through the Dardanelles. 

Plans for Poland are high on Russia’s 
postwar list. President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill are not directly 
opposing those plans, but they are not yet 
finally committed. 

Russia’s future as a sea power is one of 
the general problems in the background of 
postwar relationships. Russia already has 


weakness in 


assured herself one third of the Italian 
fleet, or its equivalent. She may-ask for 
guarantees with regard to the Skagerrak, 
outlet of the Baltic, and for Petsamo, ice- 
free port on the Arctic in Northern Fin- 
land. Of themselves, these things do not 
mean that Russia is setting out to build a 
great navy. Nevertheless, as the world’s 
leading naval powers, America and Britain 
naturally are interested. 

The future of Manchuria also is not 
clear. Return of that rich area to China 
has been assured by Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill. But Russia still has an in- 
terest there. Japan’s victory in the Russo- 
Japanese war, and her seizure of strategic 
Port Arthur still rankle. And Russia is get- 
ting into a position to pay off those scores, 
if she joins in the fight on Japan. 
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In sum, many problems and aspirations 
of Russia combine to make that nation an 
enigma and her Premier a mystery man of 
world affairs. The problems, however, are 
not, in the view of the Western Allies, in- 
soluble. They are difficult. But Russia’s 
preoccupation with her own problems of 
internal economic improvement and the 
interest of all nations in friendly settle- 
ments are depended upon to bring about 
agreements in the end. 
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VOTE APPEAL: 1944 STYLE 


Mr. Dewey’s Speaking Tour vs. Mr. Roosevelt's War Activities 


Reliance of both candidates 
on radio. Concern of party 
leaders over public apathy 


The 1944 presidential campaign is mov- 
ing into the decisive stage, a riddle to 
the politicians. They fear that it still is 
a matter of secondary interest to the vot- 
ers; that neither the speeches of Thomas 
E. Dewey nor the pictures of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the role of world leader have 
shaken the public lethargy. The war still 
holds the attention of the people. And it is 
just seven weeks until they vote. 

Governor Dewey is making a strenuous 
speaking trip across the Continent. He is 
developing his carefully planned indictment 
of the New Deal Administration. He talks 
with political leaders, is photographed with 
Governors. Halfway to California, the news 
_ of the Quebec Conference broke upon him. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
had gone to Canada to plan world strat- 
egy. The pictures show Mr. Roosevelt 
with the British Prime Minister, in the 
midst of generals and admirals. 

The New York Governor’s campaign 
was worked out with care along orthodox 
lines. He is building an organization that 
reaches into the home voting precincts to 
bring out the Republicans in November 
He is adapting the salesmanship tactics of 
a business enterprise to his campaign. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is breaking away 
from old tactics, working behind the 
scenes, adopting the attitude of a Com- 
mander in Chief who is too busy with in- 
ternational conferences and war to fight 
for a fourth term. So far, he has just two 
speeches arranged, one for September 23 
and the other for October 5. 

Voting apathy. The demonstrated 
apathy of the voters, however, may bring 
Mr. Roosevelt into a period of more vig- 
orous campaigning. Plans now are being 
contemplated that would have him make 
five radio’ speeches, instead of two thus 
far scheduled. The Democratic battling is 
to be crowded into the last six weeks of 
the campaign. And, all down the line, the 
struggle will be to get out the vote. 

State after State shows registrations far 
below those of 1940, when America’s vot- 
ing reached an all-time high. In the Maine 
election, where Republicans won a record 
proportion of the vote, balloting was far 
below that of 1940, though somewhat 
arger than the small vote cast in 1942. One 
Maine congressional district lacked 20 per 
cent of polling as large a vote as it did for 
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Congressman in 1940, another lacked 25 
per cent of reaching its 1940 figure, and 
the third was 35 per cent under 1940. 
Ballots were mailed to 33,000 servicemen, 
but only 10,000 returned them. 
Correspondents traveling — with = Mr. 
Dewey report that he has had only fair 
crowds, and none of the tumultuous ex- 
citement that has featured past campaigns. 
Even in the rural Middle West, which 
Republican politicians say is safely theirs, 
crowds were moderate. Republicans attrib- 
ute the lack of crowds and enthusiasm to 
the fact that young men are in the military 
service, while others are busy with war work. 
On his transcontinental trip, Mr. Dewey 
has lifted his own campaign out of the 
barnstorming pattern that has character- 
ized many past campaigns. These called 
for platform appearances at each impor- 
tant town along the way, and, usually, a 
short talk from the candidate. Mr. Dewey’s 
train stops only to take on fuel and water 
and at cities where he has conferences or 
speeches scheduled. In contrast to Willkie’s 
campaign in 1940, the New York Governor 
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Both parties found an asset 


is not speaking so often that he wears his 
voice down to a whisper. He is saving it 
for important radio speeches when he can 
reach audiences of millions of persons. 

For the first time since the Republicans 
began running candidates against Mr, 
Roosevelt, they have a man who is skilled 
in the technique of using the radio. The 
Governor is keeping his speeches short, 
confining each usually to a single phase 
of his carefully laid indictment of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

In each State that he visits, Mr. Dewey 
talks with the local leaders. He is giving 
the 26 Republican Governors a larger share 
in the campaign than ever before. State 
and local issues are receiving keener at- 
tention from him than most candidates 
give. One reason for this can be found in 
the statistics that lie back of this election. 
Outside the 10 States of the Solid South, 
80 per cent of the county governmental 
posts are in the hands of the Republicans. 
And in these 38 States outside the Solid 
South, 27 legislatures are controlled by the 
Republicans; in two, control is evenly di- 
vided, and, in only nine, do the Democrats 
control. Governor Dewey is endeavoring 
to utilize to the fullest these local advan- 
tages that he has over the Democrats in 
these strategic States. They can bring out 
the Republican yote. 

CIO-PAC. The agencies that are working 
for the Democrats to stimulate the No- 
vember voting are being stoutly assailed 
by the Republicans. The CIO set up its 
Political Action Committee, headed by 
Sidney Hillman, to campaign actively for 
wide-scale worker registrations. The shift- 
ing industries of war had uprooted several 
million industrial workers. These form a 
backlog of Democratic strength. Repub- 
licans, contending that Mr. Hillman has 
taken over the Democratic Party, are con- 
ducting an unceasing attack upon him. 
One prominent Republican says the labor 
leader’s support of the Democratic candi- 


. date is a great Republican asset. 


But many Democrats think PAC is do- 
ing an important job in places where it 
will help them the most. Their own work- 
ers are concentrating on the effort to get 
out the vote. They think many of their 
1942 losses would have been avoided if the 
industrial workers and the young men in 
the armed forces had voted. They want 
that vote brought out in 1944. And the 
urge from Democratic leaders is for Mr. 
Roosevelt to lay aside his role as world 
leader long enough to impress his support- 
ers at home with the need for them to vote. 
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IN SYNTHETICS, TOO... 


On passenger cars and taxicabs 
—from coast-to-coast —enthusiastic 
users have proved that today’s syn- - 
thetic General is truly America’s 
new long mileage tire. That it 
delivers mileage far beyond expec- 
tations—often even more than they 
got from the famous Generals of the 
past. Let your General Tire Dealer 
show you the certified performance 
figures from local users. See for 
yourself why today, more than ever, 
General gives you Top-Quality as 
only General knows how to build it. 


* Famous slow-wearing, quick-stopping, General 
Silent-Grip tread. 


*® Same cooler running, extra strong cords... 
made in General’s own mills, as always. 


* Pre-war Top-Quality construction, combined 
with Government-specified synthetic rubber 
... compounded by General’s special formula 
to meet General's long mileage standards. 


*® Built by General’s quality-skilled workmen 
who have never known anything but the best. 


—goes a long way to make friends 





The shade on this Orrefors lamp is made of 
Lumarith Clair de Lune. For years, the retail tag 
identifying genuine Lumarith shades has been 
a buying guide for stores and shoppers alike. 


Color that goes "clear through”... delicate or bold 
...in unlimited hues—that is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of Lumarith plastics. 


Lumarith’s toughness, its permanent surface, its 
resistance to abrasion, assure beauty and effective- 
ness for the life of the article. Important too are Luma- 
rith’s even temperature, pleasant ‘‘feel,”” sure “grip.” 


Thousands of motor cars, from steering wheel to 
door handles, are Lumarith equipped. Countless war- 
planes too, at vital controls and instrument panels. 


The Celanese technical staff has worked out chro- 
matic applications of Lumarith important to postwar 
production. Learn how this new science of color 
utility can benefit your products. Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation, a division of Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA...Textiles... Plastics... Chemicals 
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MORE TVA‘S AHEAD? 


Proposed Missouri Valley Project as Guide for Other Developments 


Congress facing fight over 
attempts to establish new 
regional power authorities 


The Missouri Valley now is debating 
plans for a $1,000,000,000 regional de- 
velopment of power. agriculture and in- 
dustry similar to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The Missouri Valley, spreading 
over 530,000 square miles from St. Louis to 
the Rockies, from the Ozarks to the Cana- 
dian Border, wants cheap power to attract 
new industries. It wants to stop floods, to 
improve navigation, to irrigate nearly 
5,000,000 acres of arid and semiarid lands. 

For Congress, these aims raise very big 
questions, certain to lead to a long po- 
litical argument. The foremost question is 
whether more TVA’s shall be established 
in the United States to plan and execute 
flood control, irrigation, power develop- 
ment and related measures, region by 
region. That type of development, di- 
rected by a regional authority, is advo- 
cated for the Missouri Valley by Senator 
Murray (Dem.), of Montana, and Sena- 
tor Gillette (Dem.), of Iowa. 

The TVA type of development is being 
considered, too, for the Southwest and the 
Pacific Northwest, though no plans are 
being pushed now. And the plan easily 
could be extended to still other regions. 

The alternative to creation of more 
TVA’s is to leave the development of 
rivers and river valleys largely to the 
States and the old-line federal agencies, 
such as the Army Engineers and the De- 
partment of Interior. Some _ influential 
groups in Congress want to rely on these 
agencies and the States, shutting out such 
independent authorities as the TVA. 

Not all the questions confronting Con- 
gress regarding the Missouri Valley are so 
broad as this. Some involve claims of irri- 
gation as against claims of flood control 
and navigation, the claims of farmers in 
the Upper Valley against claims of cities 
and industries in the Lower Valley. But 
all these questions, too, impinge upon 
national policy. All affect directly nearly 
7,000,000 persons living in Wyoming, 
Montana, the Dakotas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. 

The programs proposed for the Valley, 
to be carried out separately or coordinated 
by the regional authority if one is created, 
are: “~ 
Irrigation and reclamation. A $1,257,- 
000,000 plan, drawn by the Bureau of 
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Reclamation, contemplates 90 reservoirs 
for irrigation and many dams, power 
plants and irrigation works. The cost is 
slated to be trimmed. The plan is favored 
in the Upper Valley. The Lower Valley 
fears it will restrict flood control and 
navigation. 

Flood control. An Army Engineers’ plan 
calls for many multipurpose dams and res- 
ervoirs and for flood-control levees along 
800 miles of the Lower Missouri, to stop 


SENATOR MURRAY 
_« + - 7,000,000 persons have a stake in the proceedings 


the ravaging of 2,000,000 acres of rich 
farm lands by periodic floods. Floods in 
the last two years have cost 30 lives and 
$112,000,000 in property damage. 

Navigation. A nine-foot channel is pro- 
posed from Sioux City, Ia., southward 800 
miles to the mouth of the Missouri. 

Power. The irrigation and flood-control 
programs involve incidental development 
of power. With emphasis on power develop- 
ment and co-ordination, much more could 
be produced—an estimated 10,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours annually. That is as much 
power as TVA produced last year. The 
Missouri Valley power would be used 
largely to develop industry, to stimulate 
mining and to electrify farms. 

Those are the plans for the Missouri 
Valley. In some other regions similar de- 
velopments are under way, or proposed, 
but without much regional planning. In 
these regions the situation is the following: 


Pacific Northwest. A Columbia River 
authority with broad powers to co-ordinate 
development of natural resources was pro- 
posed before the war, but never approved. 
Now the Northwest’s determination to 
hold its war-born industry and to attract 
new industry is fostering movements for 
planned regional development. Meanwhile, 
big projects are going forward without 
much over-all planning. The two great 
power projects, Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
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ville, are joined electrically in a power net- 
work. Navigation on the Columbia is being 
improved. Arid lands are being reclaimed. 

The Southwest. An Arkansas River au- 
thority has been contemplated for several 
years, but the plan is not being pushed. 
Public power developments are under di- 
rection of the Department of Interior. 

The East. The St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, which might lead to crea- 
tion of a TVA for the Atlantic Seaboard, 
is slumbering, but will be revived in post- 
war. Both President Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Dewey favor it. 

In the Great Lakes-Ohio River area and 
the Colorado River area there are no moves 
for regional authorities. But in all regions 
the decision as to who is to direct the 
development of the Missouri Valley, and 
the degree of success that development 
attains, will be influential in determining 
whether there shall be more TVA’s. 
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CLOSING IN ON THE REICH: 
ALLIES’ TRIPLE-THREAT ATTACK 


Co-ordination of Air, Sea and Land Power as Secret of Winning Offensive 


Bombers’ greater potency 
as ring of bases tightens 
noose around Germany 


Air power now has the green light to 
make history in World War II. The Allied 
land armies are closing in on Germany for 
a knockout. And their drive is being spear- 
headed by an aerial offensive that breaks 
all precedents. 

American and British air forces are 
throwing their main strength into this ac- 
tion. As the map shows, the Allies’ effec- 
tiveness in bombing is being multiplied as 
they capture and use air bases that 
are near Germany. In only one week 
of the blitz in France, 90 airfields that 
the Germans had used were taken. 

Bombing trips and _fighter-plane 
sorties can be made over Germany in 
a fraction of the time that was re- 
quired from bases in Britain. This 
time saving means that the vast fleets 
of planes that have been operating 
over Germany will be dwarfed by the 
still bigger fleets to come. Already, 
5,000 planes have been engaged in 
dropping 10,000 tons of missiles on 
Germany in a single day. 

With more planes in the air, the 
front-line targets for bombing and 
strafing will include every German 
fort, every big gun, and every tank 
and troop concentration. Farther 
back, all lines of supply and reinforce- 
ments will be hunted by bombers. 
Still farther back, every supply base, 
every refinery and every defense fac- 
tory will be liable to attack. 

Germany’s position right now is 
grave. Her Russian front, where most 
of her forces are pinned down, is 
cracking. Her Balkan front is in a 
state of collapse. Rumania, Finland 
and Bulgaria no longer are her allies. 
A major Allied offensive is under way 
on the Italian front. Germany is try- 
ing to get her troops out of Norway. 

And, in the West, the watch on the 
Rhine at last has become in fact Ger- 
many’s final barrier. Even the Rhine’s 
defenses show signs of crumbling. 
They are manned by remnants of 
Germany’s once-strong Western forces 
and by reserves. The grand-scale use 
of Allied air power undoubtedly is a 
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prime factor in the incipient weakness of 
these defenses. Here is the reason: 
Germanys defenses along the Rhine 
and the Siegfried Line were built mainly 
to repel land attack. Like France’s Magi- 
not Line, those German defenses date back 
to a time when European military men 
placed great faith in fixed fortifications. 
Nothing like the present role of Allied air 
power even was imagined when the bulk 
of the work was done on the defenses 
along the Western border of Germany. 
Today, German troops are counted on 
to try hard to stand fast on the defense 
lines along the Rhine. But the Allied in- 
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THE GREATEST AERIAL HUNT OF THE WAR 








vasion is being touched off by an all-out 

air attack. And that is exactly the kind of 

attack that the Germans themselves used 
so effectively against fixed fortifications 
in Belgium and France. 

Moreover, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has up his sleeve the Allied Airborne Army 
that is commanded by Lieut. Gen. Lewis 
H. Brereton. That Army, numbering prob- 
ably close to 250,000 men, can be dropped 
by plane, glider and parachute anywhere 
that it may be needed. So the German 
defenses are in constant danger of being 
outflanked vertically. 

At the climax of the struggle, the role 
of Allied air power will be to isolate 
the defenders of the German line as 
far as possible from reinforcements 
and supplies. The destructive Allied 
assault on the transport system of 
Northern France will appear only 
moderate compared with the attack 
that will be used against the German 
rail and road and waterway network 
supporting the border defenses. 

This means the battle of supplies is 
entering an intensive, new phase. 

The map illustrates the process of 
closing in on Germany with a ring 
of air bases. Round-trip bombing time 
from London to Cologne used to be 
about three hours. From Liege, Bel- 
gium, the round trip to Cologne would 
take 36 minutes. The round-trip 
bombing time between London and 

Mannheim probably was close to four 

hours. From Metz, the time to the 

same target would be about one hour. 

The round trip to Frankfurt also 

took about four hours. From Luxem- 

bourg, the trip there and back would 
need only about 70 minutes. Stutt- 
gart is nearly 444 hours’ round-trip 
from London, but bombing of it from 
the vicinity of Nancy would take less 
than 114 hours. In general, the saving 
in flying already is at least 50 per cent. 

Similar savings in bombing dis- 
tances will be made when the Allies 
break into the Po Valley in Italy and 
win bases close to the Alps. Allied 
bombers rising over the mountains 
from those bases will be above South 

Germany. Russia, too, can push for- 

ward her air bases as her big autumn 

offensive advances toward the Reich. 
As the Allied forces close in on Ger- 
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many, larger and larger numbers of Allied 
fliers that may be shot down can de- 
scend safely by parachute within the Allied 
lines or, reach those lines by walking. This 
will mean smaller and smaller losses of life 
among Allied flying men. 

The German air force, once the greatest 
menace to Allied airmen, is losing the 
final round in the war to resist the air 
offensive. In that resistance, the Germans 
lost 400 planes in three days. Now the 
Germans are not sending up their dwin- 
dling reserve of fighter planes in Western 
Europe against Allied bombers that are 
protected by escorts of fighter planes. 

Defeat of Germany in the air means 
that, on the ground, the Germans will be 
watched and hunted, while Allied move- 
ments of treops and supplies will be little 
observed. The Allies will have freedom to 
rush supplies and men to the front by air. 
The Germans will have no such chance. 

New role for air power. Summed up, 
all this means that Allied air power at 
last is getting its chance to do everything 
it can toward winning the war. But the 
lanching of the big air offensive does not 
mean that the Allies have any notion that 
air power alone can bring a knockout of 
Germany. Instead, combined use of air 
power, land power. and. sea power is relied 
upon to do the job. 

The role of air power has expanded 
enormously. In numbers of personnel, it 
has grown to rival the land and sea 
branches. But it has a co-operative, not a 
lone-handed, job. 

Allied air power now is given recogni- 
tion as a full partner of land power and 
of sea power. And part of the truth about 
the reversal of Germany’s fortunes is that 
she failed to develop an equally effective 
team for air, land and sea. Thus: 

Four years ago, the success of Ger- 
many’s mechanized Army upset the mili- 
tary world. In 35 days, the German war 
machine smashed or ousted all rival armies 
in Western Europe. France, Belgium and 
Holland were knocked out of the war. A 
partnership of German air power and land 
power did it. That partnership scored a 
great success in linking the operations of 
dive bombers and tanks. 

But, on the shores of the English Chan- 
nel, the Germans hesitated. They prom- 
ised a sea-borne invasion of England. That 
invasion never came off. Thus, the partner- 
ship of tanks and planes never got a chance 
to show what it could do against England. 

finally, the Germans divided that part- 
nership. They sent their planes alone 
against Britain. In the bombing blitz that 
began in the late summer of 1940, Ger- 
man air power of itself proved unable to 
knock Britain out of the war. 

Germany’s failure against ~ Britain is 
credited to the lack of a strong sea part- 
ner in her fighting team. The Germans did 
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not have the barges and the landing craft 
needed for a large sea-borne invasion. At- 
tempts to assemble such craft failed under 
British bombing attack. The German 
Navy did not dare to fight the British 
fleet in trying to escort a big landing 
force to England. Those were reasons why 
the Germans gave up their ideas of in- 
vasion. As it turns out, that meant aban- 
doning their chance to win the war. 

Today, the shoe is on the other foot. 
Now it is the Allies that have a chance to 
win the war with an invasion. And, against 
Germany, air power once more is being 
given a.great role in the attack. 

But now the Allies are confident that 
their air offensive will pave the way for a 
successful invasion of the entire Reich. 
Why are the Allies so sure of success when 
Germany failed to knock out England? 

The reason is that the Allies have three 
strong partners co-operating in the attack 
on the Reich. The British and American 
navies have supplied sea power to protect 
the landings of men and supplies for the 
invasion. Four American armies, a British 
army and a Canadian army are backing the 
land drive into Germany. More than 2,000,- 
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000 American fighting men have been 
moved into France for the attack. Ameri- 
can and British air forces based in France, 
Belgium and Italy have both Western and 
Southern Germany under air assault. With 
shuttle bombers using Russian bases, every 
foot of Germany now can be bombed. And 
the ring of air bases steadily is closing in 

Thus, air power at the climax of the 
fight in Europe is serving as a_ swift- 
moving, versatile and effective helpmate 
of the ground forces. Not air-borne artillery 
alone, but artillery on the ground also is 
blasting Germany’s fixed defenses. The 
Allies’ team of tanks and planes now is 
far superior to that once possessed by 
Germany. If the Allied team breaks holes 
in the German defense lines, American and 
British fast-moving tanks and _ motor- 
borne infantry pour through the holes and 
spread demoralization behind the enemy 
lines. The hard-fighting doughboy is re- 
lied on to take and hold ground and to lock 
up the prisoners. 

That is the combination of air power 
and land power that now is counted on to 
smash through Germ v’s last line of de- 
fenses and to end the war. 
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Industry’s New Products: 
Effect on Postwar Life 


Scientific Advances in Home Equipment, Textiles 
And Radios That Will Add to Peacetime Comforts 


Many improvements ahead 
for home builders. Pians for 
lighter-weight automobiles 


Out of the laboratory test tubes of this 
country will come many new products that 
will make life easier after the war. Many 
of these products will be ready for the 
market as soon as industry can convert 
from wartime to peacetime production. 
Others, still in the blueprint stage, will 
need further development. 

The test tubes, however, will not bring 
revolutionary changes in living habits. 
Neither is there a prospect that a great 
new industry will spring up, comparable 
to the automobile industry that burgeoned 
after the last war, or the radio or electric 
refrigerator industries that came forward 
a few years later. Changes that will fol- 
low this war largely will be improvements 
on old methods, plus a few war-born in- 
ventions that hold promise of creating 
moderately sized industries. 

Here are some of the inducements to 
better living that will be available: 

Household equipment. Many new types 
of appliances and machines will ease thé 
burdens of housekeeping for families who 
can afford to buy them. Quick-freezing 
units will be produced in large numbers 
as soon as materials and man power are 
available. Some will be as cheap, or cheap- 
er, than electric refrigerators. Refrigera- 
tors will be made with food-storage com- 
partments, resembling kitchen cabinets, 
that can be opened separately. New-type 
trays will make ice cubes easy to remove. 
Improved machines that wash, rinse and 
dry clothes will be for sale. Also, there will 
be electric machines that dry clothes in 
60 to 90 minutes. Electric dish-washing 
machines will have reached a more ad- 
vanced stage of development. 

Controls will prevent room temperatures 
from varying more than a single degree. 
Infrared lamps will generate heat to be 
beamed to a direct spot, making it pos- 
sible to sleep without blankets in the win- 
ter. Electronic cooking, timed to the sec- 
ond, will enable a housewife to cook in 
minutes foods that now take much longer 
to prepare. Stoves and water heaters will 
be more economical and more efficient. 

Radios. By the time transmission facili- 
ties are available, television sets should be 
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in sufficient production to supply thou- 
sands of homes. It is hoped to sell them 
for $200 or less. Programs will be trans- 
mitted by relay stations. Ordinary radios 
will have better reception, and frequency- 
modulation equipment will be available 
for existing radio sets. Many peacetime 
uses will be found for walkie-talkie sets. 

Automobiles. First postwar cars will dif- 
fer little from 1942 models. The highly 
streamlined designs sometimes pictured still 
are dreams of the future. Manufacturers 
see no radical changes for a while. 

It may not be very long, however, be- 
fore important construction changes are 
developed. Greater use of aluminum and 
magnesium will result in lighter-weight 
cars, powered by smaller engines. Im- 
proved gasoline will increase performance, 
and new lubricants will add longer life. 

Many in the industry doubt that the 
current desire for small cars, inspired by 


—Firestone phot 
POSTWAR PLANNER 
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gasoline rationing and the performance of 
the Army’s jeep, will continue after the 
war. Americans in the past have shown a 
preference for larger cars. However, there 
are expected to be more cars in the $500 
class than before the war. 

Some manufacturers are confident they 
can start turning out first cars within 90 
days after they are released from war 
work. It probably will be eight months, 
however, before real volume production 
will be reached. 

Home construction. There is to be no 
revolution in home building. Architectural 
designs will differ little from those of pre- 
war times. Some increase over prewar 
days in output of prefabricated homes can 
be expected, but, until such houses can be 
built as attractively, more cheaply and of 
better construction than the traditional- 
type home, the average builder will con- 
tinue to use the old construction ways. 

Many construction improvements will 
be available, however. Prefinished wall- 
boards and panels will be on the market 
in a wide variety of colors. Better plywood, 
laminated wood and plastic hardware will 
be available. Plastics may replace metals 
for water pipes in some homes. Glass 
blocks may be used as interior partitions, 

Rapid strides haye been made in pro- 
ducing more efficient heating plants. New 
types of coal-burning furnaces, much 
smaller and cheaper, will be on the mar- 
ket. Some will be designed to be built 
directly into chimneys, and others will be 
made to fit in small openings under floors. 
Advancements in air-cooling units can be 
expected, although it may be some time 
before they range within reach of the 
average homeowner’s pocketbook. 

Textiles. Wartime developments in the 
textile field have been so rapid as to 
promise marked changes in clothing. New 
finishing treatments are bringing claims of 
clothes that will not wrinkle, stockings 
that will not run, trousers that will not 
shine, and woolen clothing that will wear 
three times as long. When war demands 
cease, nylon and rayon will be produced 
in abundance, and wide new fields for their 
uses will be opened. Other new fibers are 
a synthetic resin yarn with high elastie 
properties and a casein synthetic made 
from skim milk. The more expensive pre 
war silk items may be replaced almost en-- 
tirely by clothing made of synthetics. 

Plastics. The postwar home will make 
wide use of plastic articles. Included are 
kitchen gadgets, furniture and hardware. 

There will be many other new products 
to lure the wartime savings of consumers. 
It may be many months, however, before 
plants can be tooled for new models. 
Meanwhile, consumers can buy slightly 
dressed-up variations of the models that 
were being made when the war brought 
an end to production in 1941 and 194%. 
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BONUSES FOR BABIES 


Steps Taken by Canada and Russia to Increase Their Birth Rates 


Cash support for children. 
Similar programs in other 
countries, but none in U. S. 


Unlike the U.S., most countries at war 
are busy planning population growth in 
the postwar years. These nations seek a 
man-power supply for future national 
strength. To insure that, bonuses are be- 
ing offered for babies. Other allowances 
also are being set up to encourage large 
families. 

The U.S., however, seems indifferent to 
any such problem. No postwar planning of 
this kind is going on here. Whatever the 
postwar birth rate does in the U.S. ap- 
parently will be done without official help. 
Federal and State income taxes, despite 
their exemptions, in no wise encourage 
large families. Wartime assistance has been 
given the families of fighting men through 
cash allowances. These doubtless have 
stimulated births. But dependency pay 
ends when the servicemen come home. 

Meanwhile, such programs as these are 
being set up elsewhere: 

In Canada. The most advanced family 
allowance system in the British Common- 
wealth is just being set up in Canada. 
The 3,500,000 children of Canada, on reg- 
istration, will be entitled to allowances. 
From birth to the age of 16, these allow- 
ances will total $1,188 per child. This is 
nearly half of what is estimated as the 
average cost of raising a child in Canada. 

Parents will be paid $5 a month for each 
child until the child is 6 years old. During 
the next four years, the payment will be 
$6 a month. From ages 10 to 13, the al- 
lowance will be $7 a month. Between 13 
and 16, it will be $8 a month. These pay- 
ments will be for each child up through 
five children. On the sixth and seventh 
child, there will be a reduction of $1 a 
month each; on the eighth child, $2, and 
on each additional child, $3. Quebec par- 
ticularly has large families, with 8 to 10 
children not being unusual. Where most 
of these were under 16, payments to a 
family would approach $50 a month. 

Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
told Parliament, in presenting this plan, 
that 84 per cent of the children of Canada 
under 16 are dependent on only 19 per 
cent of the gainfully employed. The Prime 
Minister hailed the program as insurance 
against slums and business depression and 
physical unfitness. Canadian Army rejec- 
tions have run over 50 per cent in some 
instances. 
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In Russia. The most comprehensive 
population-development program known to 
social legislation has been set up by the 
Soviet. Despite war losses, it is estimated 
the Russian population normally will gain 
50,000,000 between 1940 and 1970. 

A lump-sum payment of 400 rubles, al- 
most what a worker in the lower-income 
group earns in a month, is paid at the 
birth of each child after the second. Also, 
monthly allowances are paid to the fourth 
and later children until they are 5 years 
old. The monthly. allowance grows for 
each child. Payment at birth and total of 
allowances over five years are 6,100 rubles 
for the fourth child, about one fifth what 
the low-income worker earns. The _five- 
year total of payments for th» fiith child 
is 8,900 rubles; for the sixth, 10,400 rubles: 
for the seventh and eighth, 14.500 each: 
for the ninth and 10th, 18,500 each, and 
23,000 for the 11th. This does not mean 
23,000 rubles for 11 children, but for the 
11th child. 

Also, extra 
mothers. Kindergarten fees are cut in half 
for large families. Pregnant and nursing 
mothers get employment _ privileges. 
Medals, carrying economic benefits, are 
awarded to mothers. The childless are 
taxed. Children born out of wedlock get 
state care, and their parents are relieved 
6f legal embarrassment. 

In other countries. Family allowances 
are not newly arrived, however. Since the 


rations are granted to 





beginning of World War II, at least 24 
countries have taken steps in this direc- 
tion. 

In Australia, there is a weekly payment 
for each child under 16, after the first 
child. New Zealand is a pioneer in this 
field. A postwar allowance system for 
England was projected in the Beveridge 
report. Several Latin-American nations 
already have such programs. Some coun- 
tries have set up systems, similar to 
workmen’s compensation funds in_ the 
U.S., financed by employers. Spain has 
marriage loans, large prizes for the most 
children and allowances per child. 

In the U. S. But the war also will affect 
U.S. growth. A loss in World War II of 
500,000 U.S. males could mean a popula- 
tion loss by 1980 of 3,000,000, other fac- 
tors being equal. The Civil War brought 
a decline in U.S. growth that has con- 
tinued. From 1800 to 1860, growth of 
population was 34.5 per cent. In the 10 
years that followed, the rate of increase 
dropped to 26.6 per cent. By the 10 years 
after World War I, growth was down to 
14.9 per cent. In the pre-World War II 
decade, the figure was 7.2 per cent. War 
‘marriages have sent the birth rate up since 
Pearl Harbor, but sociologists now foresee 
a drop and later fluetuations. 

The birth rate is closely tied to world 
power But the U.S. appears complacent 
about its population outlook. All the rest 
of the world is disturbed. 


—Harold M. Lambert Studios 


BABY‘'S WORLL 
... everybody but Uncle Sam appears disturbed 
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It’s H-Hour of D-Day! Up in the skies, above 
the Channel Coast as far as the eye can reach, 
one long, never-ending chain of tow-planes 
and their gliders sweeps in toward the enemy 
shore. . . Mile after mile of them, hundreds 
upon hundreds of huge air “‘freighters’’— 
loaded with tanks, cannon, ammunition, men. 
Now here they come, nosing down in this pas- 
ture, coasting to a quick landing, and open- 
ing wide their doors almost before they stop. 
In a matter of seconds, artillery is rolled into 
position... shell ave rushed to the batteries 
.. . guns are loaded... aimed... and Fire- 
Power, ‘'King of Battle,’’ roats into action. 


bing iw the FIRE-POWER { 


The men and women of Oldsmobile get 
a special “lift” out of the fact that their 
products and their handiwork played a 
part in the European Invasion. Shell, 
such as shown in the picture above 

. high-explosive and armor - piercing 
shell for both Army and Navy. Cannon 
for General Sherman tanks and tank de- 
stroyers. Aircraft cannon for fighter planes 
and bombers. Precision parts for Rolls 
Royce and Pratt and Whitney aircraft en- 
gines. All these are included in Oldsmo- 
bile’s War Production Program. Our 
motto: Keep ’em Firing! ... Keep ‘em 
Advancing! ...“Let’s get it over with” fast. 











LET’S KEEP 
ON BUYING 
TO KEEP 
"EM FIRING! 


Shell and guns and gliders, 
too, cost money. It’s our 
job to buy the Bonds that: 
will buy the weapons that 
will blast the way to Berlin. 


Ouy War Bonde 
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In the oldest nation in the 
world, that’s where this 
spluttering sergeant is. 
And the G.I. in the jeep is 
<= chiding him because the 
War Department’s Pocket Guide to China 
cautions our troops stationed there: 


pocner corns 78> 


CHINA 








“Try not to lose your temper. You 
will see... Chinese lose theirs, but 
they are looked upon and look 
upon themselves as lower class 
when they do so.” 
That’s new to high-strung young Amer- 
icans—and sometimes hard to take— 
but it’s the custom of the country. 


There’s a custom of our country that’s 
just as new to many boys in service. But 
this one’s easy to take at all times. It’s 
the American custom of traveling in com- 
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fort—which troops in training do at the 
rate of 30,000 every night. 


It’s a “first time’’ Pullman trip for 
lots of them. So it’sa brand new 
thrill. And that’s what going 
Pullman is going to be for you 
when the war is over. 
Then—in one of the new-type cars Pull- 
man plans to introduce—you’ll travel in 
a completely equipped, air-conditioned 
room of your own for little, if any, more 
than a lower berth costs now. 





And in another new-type sleeping car, 
you'll enjoy Pullman comfort and con- 
venience for less than the present rate 
for a berth in either standard or tourist 
sleepers. 


That’s just an inkling of what’s in 
store for Pullman passengers. When they 
can travel for pleasure again, they’!] do 
so in even greater comfort than that 
which Pullman has already made the 
custom of the country. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 





PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger frans- 


portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 
its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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TACKLING PROBLEMS AT HOME 


Pressure of Domestic Affairs Turns Attention From World Planning 


More active political 
role for President as 
campaign nears climax 


A pile of domestic problems lay waiting 
for President Roosevelt when he turned 
homeward from Quebec. In the big fort 
above the St. Lawrence, he and Prime 
Minister Churchill had dealt with plans 
for bringing peace back to Europe after 
the fall of Germany, for pushing the war 
forward against Japan. Now the President 
has to decide how America can make a 
half turn back toward peace. 

With the fall of Germany, the nation 
will be fighting one war instead of two. In 
large measure, the supply problems of the 
European war already have been beaten. 
This already has been signaled by a slack- 
ening of some of the War Production 
Board controls and by the promise that 
more civilian goods will be turned out 
soon. But broader plans are in the making. 

The problems are wrapped up in a pair 
of big words: reconversion and demobili- 
zation. One is the problem of turning in- 
dustry back to peace. The other is that of 
trimming down the military forces to the 
size needed for a world that is not fight- 
ing. Each of these two jobs carries with it 
the decision of what to do with the great 
mass of goods and plants that have been 
built to carry on war. 

Legislative tangles have cluttered 


workers are looking forward to the time 
when the plants will be shifting back into 
peaceful production, when there will be 
change-overs and fewer jobs. 

One of the first jobs that Mr. Roosevelt 
must tackle when he settles down at his 
desk will be the preparation of a speech 
that will touch upon this problem. It will 
be his first self-designated political speech 
of the presidential campaign, now only 
seven weeks from the time of decision. He 
will speak from a dinner meeting in Wash- 
ington of officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s Teamsters’ Union on 
September 23. 

Campaign. The speech will bring Mr. 
Roosevelt into a five weeks’ drive by radio 
to win re-election. During his absence in 
Quebec, his Administration has been under 
hot and steady attack from the Republi- 
cans. The Democratic replies have been 
scattered. Democrats feel that now is the 
time for Mr. Roosevelt to come to the aid 
of his party. 

The polls indicate that Thomas E., 
Dewey has grown in popularity. Mr. 
Dewey has tightened his working organi- 
zation all along the path of his trip to the 
West Coast. He is drawing Governors, 
Senators, Representatives, city and county 
and precinct workers into his campaign. 
He steadily is lengthening his list of 
charges against the New Deal. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s labor speech will lay 
the groundwork for his own campaign. A 
second speech on October 5 will be aimed 
at putting a fighting spirit into party 
workers. In 125,000 different voting areas, 
party workers will try to collect as many 
as 10 or more persons around radios to 
listen. After the broadcast, each of the 
persons present will be given a list of reg- 
istered voters and asked to get those per- 
sons to the polls on November 7. 

Too busy for politics. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own part in the campaign thus far has 
been that of the planner. His public ap- 
pearances have been nil. While Demo- 
cratic speakers praised the conduct of the 
war and attributed the victories to the 
President’s leadership, Mr. Roosevelt went 
to Hawaii for talks with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and Admiral Chester Nimitz; 
to Quebec, to see Mr. Churchill. Mr. 
Dewey referred to the Hawaiian trip as a 
holiday; some Republicans spoke of the 
Quebec trip as political. 

Steady Republican criticism is being 
poured against various phases of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conduct of the war. In the 
House, Republicans are hammering reg- 
ularly with the implication that the Ad- 
ministration in Washington, or the Presi- 
dent, personally, was responsible for the 
unprepared state of Pearl Harbor when 
the Japanese struck on Dec. 7, 1941. They 
are demanding a full investigation. 

Governor Dewey suggested dur- 





up both of the problems so that the 
bills that are about ready for the 
President bear but small resemblance 
to the ideas that his spokesmen took 
to Congress. The reconversion meas- 
ure falls far short of the suggestions 
for unemployment insurance that 
went up to Capitol Hill from the 
White House. The surplus property 
disposal measure is so far from what 
had been proposed that W. L. Clay- 
ton said he would resign as ad- 
ministrator. He said the plan for a 
board was unworkable. 

Labor demands for a change in 
the so-called “little steel” formula 
to permit wage increases are steadily 
pushing that therny question 
toward Mr. Roosevelt’s desk for a 
final decision. Only by hard work 
have labor leaders been able to beat 
back efforts of some of their men to 

















wipe out the agreement that there 
shall be no strikes in war plants. The 
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—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


TOUGH COMPETITION 


ing the Quebec Conference that, 
“now that General MacArthur is 
no longer a_ political threat, his 
talents be given greater scope and 
recognition.” He said he was not 
suggesting the name of an over-all 
commander for the Pacific area be- 
cause there were international po- 
litical problems as well as military 
questions to be considered in such a 
selection, but that the General should 
be given recognition and supplies 
commensurate with his talent. 

As he moved farther West, Mr. 
Dewey pounded away at the domes- 
tic program of the Administration, 
at its farm policies, at public land 
buying, and made Government regu- 
lation of the individual a major 
theme. But he said conduct of the war 
should be kept out of the campaign. 

How to match Mr. Dewey’s cam- 
paign is another problem Mr. Roose- 
velt finds awaiting him. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE ONE ISSUE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


What are the basic issues of the presidential cam- 
paign? 

Every voter will doubtless choose for himself what 
is paramount—and opinions will vary. So an individual 
appraisal may not be amiss even this early in the cam- 
paign. Having written about the issues of eight presi- 
dential campaigns over a period of 32 years, one gets 
somewhat familiar with what might be called cam- 
paign exaggerations or over-emphasis and a little bit 
more inclined perhaps to recognize the objective truth. 

Partisans will not agree with such an appraisal but 
maybe independents will. Partisans are folks who have 
closed their minds to all argument and who would like 
to silence anyone who has the temerity to suggest that 
maybe, after all, an impassioned argument isn’t as 
valid as it appears on the surface. Anyway, let’s forget 
partisanship and see what issues stand up as primary 
and what issues really are of secondary importance. 


The fourth term: Many of our citizens are all 
worked up about this, and one can well understand the 
furor because, after all, our past Presidents haven’t 
gone beyond the self-imposed eight-year limit. Yet we 
have had only 31 Presidents and this is a young coun- 
try and we have had our Constitution only 155 years, 
and our forefathers never could have intended that 
unwritten custom should govern because if they had 
meant to limit presidential tenure, they would have 
written it into the Constitution. Besides, this is a de- 
mocracy and as long as the people want to vote in a 
Governor or a Senator or a President for four or five 
terms, they have a right to do so. If the majority 
doesn’t like this, it should put such a prohibition in the 
Constitution. Four years have passed since the third- 
term issue was up for consideration, yet no amend- 
ment to the Constitution has even been reported to 
either house of Congress. ' 

The American people decided in 1940 that the 
third-term tradition could be ignored in an emergency. 
Let us not forget that just across our borders Mac- 
kenzie King has been Prime Minister of Canada for 
more than 20 years with an interruption of only a few 
months in all that time. Yet Canada hasn’t become a 


despotism or a monarchy or a totalitarian state either, 
What we ought, of course, to have is Canada’s parlia- 
mentary system so we could get rid of a President 
overnight if he failed to reflect the wishes of the people 
and so that we could keep him as long as we liked if 
he were competent. The fourth-term issue makes a 
dent here and there but it is not controlling. 


The Commander-in-Chief argument: 
This is one of the most mischievous and ill-considered 
bits of campaigning any candidate ever tried. It is a 
reflection on the fine men in the U.S. Chiefs of Staff 
who are really running the war. It is a misrepresenta- 
tion for the Democrats to seek to get votes on the 
theory that Mr. Roosevelt alone can guide the military 
men or that he has guided them in the past. There are 
certain responsibilities which the civilian Commander- 
in-Chief must assume under our constitutional system, 
but the part Mr. Roosevelt has played ought never to 
be made the subject of vote solicitation any more than 
any other phase of the war, from fighting to war-bond 
buying. To trespass on the non-partisan nature of our 
war effort is to besmirch patriotism itself. Mr. Dewey 
will make just as good a Commander-in-Chief as Mr. 
Roosevelt because he already knows that what Gen- 
eral Marshall, General Arnold, Admiral King and Ad- 
miral Leahy say must be done is for the best interests 
of America and not in any way related to politics or 
partisanship. 


The “again and again” argument: What 
Mr. Roosevelt said at Boston four years ago about not 
sending our boys into “foreign wars” is being used by 
Republicans as a campaign thrust against Mr. Roose- 
velt. The Democratic platform of 1940 promised that 
American boys would not be sent overseas “except in 
case of attack.” In most of Mr. Roosevelt’s 1940 


’ speeches, he used that language. In his Boston speech 


he happened to use a different phraseology. He prom- 
ised not to engage in “foreign wars.” When the Japa- 
nese attacked us at Pearl Harbor, was that a “foreign 
war” or an American war? Is Hawaii a part of America 
or isn’t it? Germany and Italy declared war on us im- 
mediately after the Pearl Harbor attack. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Why do Republican speakers insist on blaming Mr. 
Roosevelt for what Japan did? Has political partisan- 
ship reached such a low point that it is more important 
to denounce Mr. Roosevelt than the sneak attack on us 
at Pearl Harbor? Are the Republicans planning to 
take the isolationist position and preach the Lindbergh 
doctrine that we were safe from attack by anybody, 
even the Japs, and that the American boys are wrong- 
fully in this war today? Are the Republicans so mis- 
sided that they want to proclaim to the American 
soldiers and sailors overseas that our boys have been 
tricked into war by a Democratic politician in the 
White House? This line of argument can only mean 
that millions of independent voters will flock to the 
Roosevelt standard in resentment against such a vi- 
cous attack on the war and peace aims of the United 
States of America. It’s an argument that the Republi- 
cans ought to soft-pedal. Surely there are better argu- 
ments and more effective means of getting votes for 
their nominee. 


The ClIO-PAC argument: Unquestionably the 
labor unions are using their power in politics. Why 
shouldn’t they? Have the corporations and the con- 
vrvatives the only rights in a democracy? Labor 
unions got their strength through the Wagner Act. It 
was passed by Congress in 1935. The Republicans and 
the conservative Democrats have possessed since 1942 
a coalition majority that could have passed a repeal 
statute if they chose. Why didn’t they try it? Because 
the Wagner Act is here to stay. It should be amended 
and made two-sided, but collective bargaining is not 
going to be abolished any more than are labor unions. 

So extreme, however, has been the attack on labor 
unions that labor has begun to use its political power 
in defense. The Roosevelt Administration has been 
suilty of a gross impropriety in making an alliance 
with the labor politicians. The Department of Justice 
has plenty of evidence to prosecute ‘the union lead- 
ets who have violated the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act in making available labor union lists and other 
facilities as campaign contributions. This is a valid 
argument against the unions. But it is not a controlling 


Objective and non-partisan appraisal of campaign arguments leaves single 
vital issue for independent voters—Quality of administration in both 
foreign and domestic matters for next four years is paramount. 
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argument in this campaign because the Republicans 
have throughout political history built up campaign 
ches:s in illicit ways and even intimidated workers ir. 
order to influence votes. Two wrongs, of course, do not 
make a single right, but neither does labor union ac- 
tivity in politics constitute by itself a major issue. 


The real issue: There is only one vital issue. It 
is the quality of the Roosevelt Administration in the 
last four years both in domestic and foreign affairs and 
the quality of the next four years of administration 
that are promised the country if Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Dewey is elected. 

Governor Dewey has indicated a tendency to go 
along with the broad foreign policy outline of Secre- 
tary Hull. This is encouraging but it remains to be 
seen how closely he will follow the Hull program and 
help to prevent World War III. It is the kind of recon- 
struction abroad and at home that we shall have after 
the war that’s paramount. Will we be ruled here in 
America by the left-wing crusaders or the common- 
sense men who believe in the American system of free 
enterprise? Will statesmen or isolation-minded officials 
be in charge of our foreign policy? This is something 
which the voter must look into most carefully. Will 
the Roosevelt or the Dewey Administration bring a 
sound and stable economy and an America prosperous 
not merely for a handful at the top but for the middle 
class as well as the millions of folks in the so-called 
lower brackets of human society? 

We want an honest, forthright, fair and efficient Ad- 
ministration. Who will give us the better quality of ad- 
ministration—Roosevelt or Dewey? Which man will 
really serve all the people in an objective, disinterested 
and effective way? That’s the primary considera- 
tion. Only after all the campaign declarations, pledges, 
promises and expositions of policy have been fully dis- 
closed in the next few weeks can an independent voter 
really make up his mind. 

There’s plenty of time to think before election day 
is at hand. It’s an election in which the voter should 
think—not feel. It’s a time not for emotion or hate or 
prejudice but for reason and objective judgment. 
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Fighting only the Japanese war will cost the United 
States about one half as much in dollars as fighting two 
wars. This country now is spending $286,000,000 a day to 
defeat the Nazis and the Japanese. After the German sur- 
render, this war spending will fall off. 

For the Pacific war alone, as the Pictogram shows, the 
U.S. war outlays will be only $147,000,000 a day. That 
will be the daily rate of war spending in mid-1945, as- 
suming that the Japanese war is then going full blast and 
omitting contract-termination costs and other costs that 
will hang over from the German war. 

The $139,000,000-a-day reduction in war costs epito- 
mizes the profound changes that are coming in industry, 
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in trade and in living. It means greatly reduced war out- 
put, more goods for civilians, job changes for millions of 
workers, smaller incomes. It means, too, that Govern- 
ment will need far less borrowing to pay war costs, even 
though its tax revenues will diminish as incomes shrink. 

To industry, the change will mean cuts like these: 

Munitions and war construction outlays by the Gov- 
ernment will be reduced from $200,000,000 a day to $87,- 
000,000 a day. Munitions production, over all, will be re- 
duced about 58 per cent. Construction already has shrunk 
to small proportions. 

War plane production now amounts to more than 8,000 
per month. Where the Government now spends more than 
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$1,600,000,000 a month for planes, it will spend less than 
$1.000,000,000 a month, a cut of about 42 per cent. 

Shipbuilding, over all, will be reduced 77 per cent. 

Guns and fire-control equipment. Production will be 
cut close to 70 per cent. 

Ammunition. Little more than one third as much will 
be needed. ' 

Combat and motor vehicles. About one fourth as many 
will be made for the Japanese war as now are being made. 

Telephones, radios and other communications and elec- 
tronic equipment will take_a cut of 71 per cent. 

Other significant changes accompanying reduced war 
outlays will include these: 
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Army will be reduced, by mid-1945, to 6,200,000 men, 
through the demobilization of 1,500,000. This is the 
Army’s plan. Actual demobilization is likely to be larger. 

Navy strength still is being increased and will be at a 
new peak in mid-1945. But construction of new naval 
vessels will be cut 20 per cent after the German war ends. 

Miscellaneous war costs, including soldiers’ and sailors’ 
pay and travel expense, dependents’ allowances, salaries 
of federal civilian employes whose work is war connected, 
and purchases of food for the armed forces and Lend- 
Lease, will drop from $86,000,000 a day to $60,000,000. 

Thus, compared with paying for two wars, the cost of 
the Japanese war alone will be decidedly less. 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled and laid 
away to age years before the war. The Old Crow Distillery, 
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sketched above, is cooperating with the government alcohol 
program. We are doing our utmost to distribute our reserve 


stocks so as to assure you a continuous supply for the duration. 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey © Bourbon or Rye » This whiskey Is 4 years old ¢ National Distillers Products Corporation, New York * 100 Proof 
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Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Byrnes Report 
On Reconversion: 
Views of Editors 


The Administration’s plans for indus 
trial demobilization are generally praised 
as sound and fair by editors commenting 
on the report of War Mobilization Diree- 
tor James Byrnes. The editors welcome 
the emphasis on encouragement of private 
enterprise. 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind) 
sees assurance that “we'll be ready to win 
the peace on the home front as we were 
to win the war on the battle fronts.” 

The goal of full employment under free 
enterprise, says the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) , “is the right goal, 
and the Government is taking the right 
way to reach it.” 

To the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind,), 
the plans “for the most part appear to be 
fair to both war contractors and war work- 
ers, to protect the public interest and to 
give promise of prompt conversion.” But 
the Post calls the report “inferentially a 
strong indictment of our farm price pol- 
icy,” observing that Mr. Byrnes “dodges 
the issue” of how to promote freer trade 
and simultaneously support farm_ prices. 

Calling the stipport-price problem “a 
hard nut to crack,” the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.) terms the statement 
“a plain disavowal of the Administration’s 
responsibility for finding the solution.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), which 
finds “the hopefulness of this report, and 
its insistence on a return to private enter- 
prise encouraging,” advocates that 
Congress reduce the support-price plan “to 
more reasonable dimensions.” The Byrnes 
proposal for liberalized standard unem- 
ployment benefits is “extremely undesir- 
able,” in its opinion. It adds: “The real 
problem ... is for Congress to provide a 
satisfactory federal-State relief scheme to 
go into effect when the unemployed have 
exhausted their earned insurance benefits.” 

The Christian Science Monitor ° (Ind.), 
on the other hand, believes the Byrnes pro- 
posal for unemployment pay “would un- 
doubtedly do much to allay the fear that 
needs to be handled as a part of the return 
to the U.S. adventure in prosperity.” 

The whole report “combines . . . com- 
mon sense and fairness to various economic 
groups.” in the opinion of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) , which 
urges that the public “be lenient toward 
its faults .. . in view of the great difficul- 
ties involved in its preparation.” 
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Steel’s strength is needed now for war. In thou- 
sands of applications. 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories are working day and night to find still stronger 
steels. Better steels. When peace comes, you'll find 
these improved steels in.many peacetime products. 
From fences to carpet tacks. Marked with the U'S‘S 
Label you see here. Remember that this label is a 
guide to quality. Look for it. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


- AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY «= 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
* OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL. 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
+ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ° 





To Australia— AND BACK— 
in 95 hours and 20 minutes! 





7 12:00 midnight Sunday: A huge Liberator Express, 
@ loaded with a secret cargo, roars down its California run- 
way and soon dwindles to a speck on the horizon. The dis- 
patcher checks off another routine flight for CONSAIRWAY, 
the military airline established in 1942 by Consolidated for 
the-Air Transport Command. 


. > eT 

So far, CONSAIRWAY Liberators have made 1764 

® round trips between the U. S. and Australia—a total of 

25,900,000 over-water miles, without a single fatal accident. 

The original Liberator that pioneered the Australia run has 
now complefed 84 round trips and is still going strong! 






‘ee 


® airport speedily unloads the Liberator’s high-priority 
cargo... checks the engines... heaves aboard tons of mail for 
the U. S. A. A new “Pony Express” flight crew jogs out, 
climbs aboard, and the giant transport streaks down the run- 
way for the return trip. 


Born of war, CONSAIRWAY’s job, in the beginning, 

@ was to bring back Ferry pilots who had delivered bomb- 
ers to the South Pacific. Westbound cargoes, today as then, 
consist of tons of spare aircraft engines and parts, medical 
supplies, and ammunition—in short, any supplies that are 
needed fast by our fighting men “Down Under.” 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


10:30 p. m. Tuesday: The ground crew at an Australian 
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11:20 p.m. Thursday: The Liberator contacts the con- 

@ trol tower at its California airport ...““CONSAIRWAY 

plane No. 10 coming in!”’. .. and it’s back home again. Since 

it left that same airport, 95 hours and 20 minutes ago, the 

land-based Liberator Express has logged 14,690 miles over 
the Pacific—to Australia and back! 








After the war, long-range Liberator planes will con- 
@ tinue to supplement other forms of transportation — the 


train, truck, and ship—in rebuilding the peacetime world. 
But airplanes will also have another role to fulfill: a perma- 
nent postwar Air Force can become America’s soundest 
investment in the interests of a lasting peace, 





No spot on earth is 


Val . more than 60 hours’ 
9g flying time from your 
y local airport 














From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “‘air flivvers”’ to 





huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 


y 
LIBERATOR,,. 4-engine bomber 





CORONADO... patro! bomber 


VENGEANCE... dive bomber 


RELIANT... navigational trainer 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS...transport 


Ss 


CATALINA... patro! bomber 


Ase 


VALIANT... basic trainer 


ad 


SENTINEL,,.’‘Flying Jeep” 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDEDREA DERS 


Atlantic ‘‘Millpond’’ — So far, 
during the war, Allied aircraft 
have flown more than 15,000 
Atlantic Ocean crossings. 


Life Saver—Probably one of the 
smallest warplanes in use, the 
famous Consolidated Vultee 
“Flying Jeep’? has added a 
new job to its many other uses. 
Modified as a flying ambu- 
lance (capacity: 1 litter) it 
is speeding wounded men to 
base hospitals from small jun- 
gle clearings and other in- 
accessible spots. 
. . e 


Postwar “sky roads’’— 20,000 
air strips, placed 10 miles 
apart in a pattern of squares, 
would cover the country. Ade- 

Consolidated Vultee 


of airplanes 


quatety marked, they would 
enab'ec the postwar small- 
plane owner to travel cross- 
country without learning a 
complicated system of navi- 
gation. Cost per strip: $6000 
(ahout 4 the cost of 1 mile 
of national highway). 
e ° e 


“It is becoming increasingly 
clear to an air-minded Amer- 
ica that a greatly expanded 
Air Transport, a permanent 
postwar Air Force, and a 
healthy, competitive Aircraft 
Industry will be important 
factors in helping to maintain 
a lasting peace and prosper- 
ity.”” Tom M. Girdler, Chair- 
man of the Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corpor- 
ation. 


is the largest builder 


in the world, 





San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CORPORATION 


Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, 
New Orleans, La. 


Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, 


Wayne, Mich. 


Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Mich. Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 











5 tons a month for.every pilot! 


ITHOUT counting the tremendous tonnage of ammunition, 

bombs, gasoline, and food consumed by our airmen, there 
are 5 tons of supplies shipped abroad every month for each pilot 
overseas! 

What does this 5 tons include? Aircraft replacement parts, pilot’s 
clothing, flying instruments, parachutes, maintenance supplies, 
radio and signal apparatus . . . items from a total of 500,000 spare 
parts and equipment which may be destroyed or damaged 

So figure it out. It adds up to a tremendous tonnage! And the 











needs of the Air Forces are only a aa 

small part of the wartime transpor- 93.578 

tation job of your railroads. ae. 
Thanks to the splendid coopera- i... 1,408,964 rreicnt cars oan 

tion of the public, shippers, and ; : 

government agencies, these vital aN, 25,000,000 wer tons oan 

war supplies will continue to flow 

in increasing quantities until Vic- [american RAILROADS AT wake 





tory is won. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL OUT FOR VICTORY 





Guy War Gouds aud Stampe 





_Question— 
of the Week 


Title Reg. US Pat. 





To protect America from future foreign 
aggression, Government officials have sug- 
gested a postwar compulsory military or 
civilian training period for our youth. Op- 
ponents charge that such a plan would be 
undemocratic, but supporters argue that 
the proposal has both military and voca- 
tional merit. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News asked 
members of Congress, military and naval 
experts, educational leaders and others: 


Should youths between 17 years 
of age and the early twenties in the 
postwar period be required to spend 
one year in Government military, vo- 
cational or other training for their 
own physical upbuilding and disci- 
pline as well as for national pre- 
paredness? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 











Rep. James W. Wadsworth 


(Rep.), N. Y.; Member, Select Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy; Member, House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; Co-Author 
of Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940; Co-Author, Austin-Wadsworth Na- 
tional Service Bill, 


answers: 

I have hoped for a long time that we 
could establish universal military training 
and believe that it would have a pro- 
foundly beneficial effect. One year of 
training would produce a _ reservoir of 
trained reserve forces which, in time of 
need, could be called to active service, 
competent to develop very quickly into an 
efficient force—an advantage we have 
never enjoyed in all our history. I am 
convinced that the mere existence of such 
a reserve force would keep the peace. 

Then, too, the certain improvement in 
the physical condition of young men 
would improve the public health tremen- 
dously. And, last but not least, putting to- 
gether in training camps large numbers of 
young men drawn from every walk of life 
would have a most healthy effect in bring- 
ing about a better understanding of our 
democratic institutions. 


Maj. Gen. H. B. Fiske 


(Ret.); San Diego, Calif.; Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Training, With AEF Headquarters 
in France; Participated in Batiles of St. 
Mihiel, Aisne-Marne, and Meuse-Argonne, 


answers: 

I believe that the fairest, most truly 
democratic and efficient means of prepar- 
ing for the national defense would be to re- 
quire a year’s military training of every 
physically and mentally qualified young 
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rege i Capitalist 
= American Styl 
eoe AMErican Styie 
= He’s in business for himself, this kid. 

in ZZ pest ° . e . 
“ OGIO He invests his own money in his newspapers 
,r I fe lb because he has confidence in his own ability to 
* Pati \ sell them at a profit. 
: He has learned by experience that business grows 
* through hard work, salesmanship and thrift. 
, He gets plenty of hard knocks—but profits by them. 
d He knows what competition means—and has 
al learned to meet it. 
$: P . 

He uses his wits. 

He gets ahead. | 

He is capitalist, laborer and consumer combined. 

He is typically American. 

Multiply this boy by millions—and you'll see 

what makes America tick. 

i re * : 

We're all capitalists in America. We don’t wear 
<= cut-away coats and plug hats. We wear overalls — 

work in our shirt sleeves. 

We carry life insurance, or have savings accounts, 
2e on yi or hold war bonds, or own farms, garages, fruit 
Jouse orem stands, drug stores, or other businesses— large 
uthor i! addi Ay. and small. And as capitalists we are all interested 
a? =F (d Wage" RS ee in a fair return on our money. 

All of us labor for a living. And as laborers we 

are all interested in making as much money as 

possible by producing more goods and services 
L we for more people. 
ing : 
. : 8 At the same time we are all consumers. We buy 
a food, clothing, shelter, luxuries. And as con- 
. sumers we are interested in fair prices, honest 
cr . values, good service. 
.. : Like the newsboy, each one of us is a combination 
rr of capitalist, laborer and consumer. 
o an ; i , a 
ates Each of us is free to take his own future in his 
piles own hands—and pull himself up by his boot- 
such straps. That is the grand American privilege. It 
? makes newsboys into business men—shop workers 
ease into industrial leaders and successful farmers 
it in out of chore boys. 
men " * * 
men- Sec eel ein ; 
¢ to- There are no restrictions on ability in America 
ae —and there must be none. 
f life For as business, industry and agriculture grow in 
ring- this country, more jobs are created. More people 
> our benefit. More men, starting at the bottom, reach 
the top. New products are made. Production goes 
up. Prosperity follows. Higher standards of living 
are provided for more people. A desire for still 
better things is created. 
ief of That’s progress. That’s free enterprise. That’s 
e AMERICA. 
onne, ae Z A Sas 7k BE ie 
If you want a reprint of this advertisement, write Republic Steel Corp., 3102 E. 45th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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IN A 
SUPER CRADLE . 
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SO MAMMOTH is the Bell Aircraft 
bomber plant near Marietta, Georgia 
. .. and so vital is the job of “‘Air at 
Work”’ that the quantity of air handled 
equals the breathing requirements of 26 
million people! From the time a loco- 
motive swings into the plant with raw 
materials and parts—until the end of 
the main building opens up to deliver a 
completed bomber—‘‘Air at Work’’ is 
on the job. Controlling temperatures... 
keeping air-borne dust out of delicate 
assemblies . . . holding hairline toler- 
ances of even the most complex parts. 
. Here’s how it’s done: — 





1. FOR THIS GIGANTIC PROJECT—852 acres 
under one roof in the main building—chalk up a 
miracle of design and construction to Robert and 
Co. Associates, Atlanta, Ga. Day-to-day temper- 
atures are maintained within 6 degrees. 83 powerful 
Sturtevant fans distribute clean, comfortable air 
—cooled by the equivalent of 15,000,000 pounds 
of ice every 24 hours. It all adds up to pinpoint 
accuracy in machining and assembling —with toler- 
ances as low as 0.0005 of an inch! 


2. 1N ADDITION to air conditioning, 8 giant 
Sturtevant ventilating fans suck in and distribute 
1,126,000 cubic feet of filtered air each minute— 
air that has been correctly tempered by humidifi- 
cation and evaporative cooling. And 38 other fans 


do special tricks—such as making dangerous 
fumes and vapors vanish from finishing depart- 
ments! 








3. WHEN A grease-grimed ground crew sergeant 
goes off to ‘“‘moonlight requisition’’ a part for his 
plane, he’s sure that whatever he filches from any 
other B-29—from a landing gear assembly to a 
motor mount!—will match heads-up with com- 
panion parts on his ship—thanks to plenty of “‘Air 
at Work’’—back home. 





ALL IN ALL, it takes a heap of engineered air to perfect the assembly line 


manufacture of Super-Fortresses at Marietta. . 


. 129 Sturtevant Fans, 


18 Air Washers, 229 Heating and 100 Air Conditioning Coil Units 
... handling a total of 7,302,000 cubic feet of air every minute! 





ARE YOUR PLANS READY for con- 
version? . . . for competitive selling in- 
stead of “‘cost plus” order taking? .. . to 
meet the pent-up demands for your 
products? Sturtevant engineers can help 
you blueprint post-war plans NOW to 
put “Air to Work’’ as an economical 
production tool . . . to air condition, 
ventilate, convey, control dust and 
fumes, or burn fuel more efficiently. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 





man. The included physical training and 
medical attention would, before long, pro- 
duce a considerable improvement in the 
general health and physique of the nation; 
and this year of training would make bet- 
ter citizens for our democracy by breaking 
down class feeling and by inculcating hab- 
its of disciplined teamwork. 


Maxwell S. Stewart 


New York, N.Y.; Editor of the Pamphlet 
Series, Public Affairs Committee; Associate 
Editor, The Nation; Economist, Research 
Staff, Foreign Policy Assn., 1931-34, 


answers: 

I see no justification for compulsory mil- 
itary or vocational service in peacetime. 
Our permanent military force should con- 
sist of a small body of highly trained, pro- 
fessional soldiers. 

Only in an emergency should a nation 
subject its youth to the morally and psy- 
chologically enervating experience of com- 
pulsory military training. Such training 
may have physical value, but our experi- 
ence in two wars shows it to be of highly 
dubious value vocationally in that it, of 
necessity, stresses discipline at the expense 
of the civilian virtues of initiative and 
independence. 


George F. Zook 


Washington, D.C.; President, American 
Council on Education; Member, President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, 1937; 
Former President, University of Akron, 


answers: 

Inasmuch as the American Council on 
Education is making an extended study 
of military or civilian training for youth 
in the postwar period, it seems to me that 
it would be desirable for me to reserve any 
opinion I may have until after the study 
has been completed. 

A part of our activity includes the send- 
ing out of a questionnaire to executives in 
school systems in order to ascertain their 
opinion. Another part includes a study of 
the background of universal military train- 
ing in various countries. 


Admiral Richard H. Leigh 


(Ret.); Claremont, Calif.; Former Com- 

mander in Chief, United States Fleet; For- 

mer Chairman, General Board of the Navy, 
answers: ; 

I am decidedly of the opinion that such 
training should be required. It would be of 
incalculable value to the youth, and would 
be a safeguard for our national security. 
Also, it would broaden the viewpoint of 
our men, strengthen their character and be 
of great physical benefit. 

There is no danger of our country ever 
becoming militaristic. 

Don’t stop with the men. Train our 
young women also. They have done out- 
standing work in this war. 
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From the Bar-X Ranch 
fo a Kitchen Range 





A General American stock car 
carries cattle to the stock yards, 










..-Beef-sides are speeded to your 
2 city in scientifically cooled General 
American refrigerator cars and the 
meat is soon cooking on your 
kitchen range. 
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Packing plants, using rendering tanks made 
by General American Plate & Welding Divi- 
sion, also produce edible oils... 














GENERAL AMERICAN ) 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
zi Chicago 
Builders ws operators of specialized railroad freight cars which are shipped in General American 
og, ge 4 tank cars to General American Terminals 


Bulk liquid storage terminals for safe, protective storage and fast handling, 


Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 
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ee re One of a series of advertisements designed to 
- show General American’s contribution to 
Process equipment of all kinds 
everyday living and our part in the efficiency 


tion of American Industry during war and peace. 
Precooling service for fruits and vegetables 
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Labor Week 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


RENEWED DRIVE FOR PAY RISE 


Offset to Deflation as Argument for Scrapping of ‘Little Steel’ Formula 


WLB findings in case 
of steelworkers expected 
to provide basis for action 


The future of the Administration’s wage 
and salary control program now hangs in 
the balance. Decisions that must be made 
soon will determine what revisions must 
come with the end of the war in Europe. 
Directly involved is the future of the 
“little steel” formula. These decisions also 
will provide a clue as to when wage and 
salary controls are to be abandoned and 
employers and workers again are to be 
free to work out their own agreements 
without Government direction. 

Behind the need for an early decision is 
the sudden shift in emphasis from the 
threat of inflation that has prevailed dur- 
ing the war to a threat of deflation that 
will follow defeat of Germany. Up to now, 
*the cry has been to hold the line against 
inflation by stabilizing wages as well as 
prices. To that end, wages and salaries 
virtually have been frozen. Now, however, 
the threat of inflation is passing and wage 
problems that go with return of a partial 
peace economy are arising. 

Thus, labor unions that have been fight- 
ing for a relaxation of the “little steel” 


formula and other controls in order to get, 





FACT FINDER COLE 


a bigger share of wartime profits now are 
battling to boost wage rates to a point 
where workers’ earnings will remain as 
close to prevailing levels as possible once 
overtime pay is eliminated and industry 
returns to a 40-hour week. Industry, on 
the other hand, is opposing such a boost 
on the ground that living costs will drop 
in ratio with the decline in worker income. 
The issue before the Administration, 
then, no longer is one of retaining the 
“little steel” formula as a wartime safe- 
guard against inflation, but one of decid- 
ing whether workers are entitled to a last 
boost in general wage rates before the re- 
conversion blow brings a sharp decline in 
take-home pay. That is the issue if only 
economic factors are considered. However, 
political considerations centering around 
the labor vote also are present. If the pres- 
idential campaign appears doubtful shortly 
before November 7,, the temptation to 
modify the formula would be greater. 
Evidence is appearing that some New 
Deal economists favor a raise in hourly 
wage rates to offset the loss of overtime 
that will come with the end of the 48-hour 
week. These economists are saying that 
at present wage levels the anticipated 40 
per cent cutback in war production after 
the war in Europe would reduce earnings 
of nonagricultural workers from a present 


| 


WLB CHAIRMAN DAVIS 


annual total of $95,000,000,000 to $65,000,- 
000,000, a drop of $30,000,000,000. Some 
labor economists say the drop may be as 
much as $40,000.000,000. This expected 
decline is advanced as a reason for increas- 
ing wage rates now. 

There is no evidence that War Labor 
Board members want to hang on to the 
Board’s wage-stabilization functions any 
longer than is necessary. But the question 
of when ‘those functions can safely be 
abandoned is not yet settled. There is the 
problem of whether to abandon all con- 
trols when the German war ends, whether 
to relax them for peacetime industries and 
retain them for war industries, or to retain 
them for both until Japan also is defeated. 

It is argued that worker unrest would be 
stimulated by a system of regulating 
wages of war workers and leaving wages 
of nonwar workers uncontrolled; that, if 
there were no controls in plants produc- 
ing civilian goods, workers would be lured 
away from war plants. One suggestion un- 
der consideration is that controls be lifted 
in cases where employers and workers can 
agree on wages for plants converting to ci- 
vilian output. Controls would be applied to 
those agreements in which employers claim 
that price adjustments would be necessary 
in order to pay increased wages. 

Four public members of the War Labor 
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CIO CHAIRMAN MURRAY 


- -. would the “‘line’’ be breached by statisticians or politicians? 
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Why this denned for ball bearings? 


Because, in war or in peace, they are vital parts of almost every 


mechanism that moves. The food we eat, the clothes we wear, 


the things we use owe their existence — somewhere along the 


production line — to ball bearings. 


For, wherever shafts turn, ball bearings reduce friction, postpone 
wear, maintain precise location of parts—and bear the loads. 
Is it any wonder that the growing demand for more — more — 


MORE ball bearings approaches astronomical proportions? 


New Departure’s experience, resources for research, imagina- 


tion and advanced techniques have produced a truly fine ball 


bearing. 


So...when next you buy or build some mechanical device, 
ask: ‘Will it have New Departure Ball Bearings?” 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE a DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS @ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bldg., Trinity 2-4700 « CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 « LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 7161 
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HOW TO REDUCE COSTS 


Properly planned elevator and dumb waiter 
installations can help reduce costs by moving 
men, material and merchandise better and 
faster. 

For more than 50 years Sedgwick pre- 
cision-manufactured, soundly engineered 
Freight end Passenger Elevators and Electric 
and Hand Power Dumb Waiters have been 
solving ‘‘man’’ handling and materials 
handling problems in every type of building 
— public and private, 

Sedgwick “know how”, gained through 
practical research, planning, manufacturing 
and installing, has many manufac- 
turers solve their cost reduction problems 
by solving their materials handling prob- 
lems. Chances are we can solve yours. Teil 
us about them. 


| Sedquich MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS » MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 























In 
Philadelphia 


... there are more widely diversi- 
fied industries than in any other 
city anywhere—which is why it is 
often known as “The Workshop 
of the World.” Extremely active in 
war production, the city has rea- 
son to expect sustained industrial 
and commercial activity after 
victory. 

Progressive business men con- 
templating activity in Philadelphia 
may well consider the services of 
a bank which for 140 years has 
concentrated its efforts on service 
to business. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














Board, headed by Chairman William H. 
Davis, hold the key to the recommenda- 
tion that will be made to President Roose- 
velt concerning future wage-stabilization 
policies. Mr. Davis says a change is prob- 
able because of the approaching end of 
one phase of the war. The industry mem- 
bers of the board can be expected to favor 
continuation of the hold-the-line policy, 
while labor members will continue to ad- 
vocate a change. After this recommenda- 
tion is made, final decision will rest with 
the President. 

When the Board last week received a 
lengthy report from a special panel con- 
sidering wage demands of the CIO Steel- 
workers, the way was paved for an early 
decision. WLB will give employers and 
workers more chance to argue the ques- 
tion of wage stabilization at a series of 
hearings to be held within the next three 
weeks. At the conclusion of those hearings, 
there should be time for the Board to pre- 
pare a recommendation as to future wage 
policy before election day. Mr. Roosevelt 
then can follow that recommendation, or 
disregard it, as he sees fit. 

The steel panel, headed by David L. 
Cole. confined itself to findings of fact, 
but the report contained passages that WLB 
could use to good advantage to bolster a 
recommendation for a change in policy. 
For example the panel held that: 

The President is not bound by law 
to keep the “little steel” formula; it is 
reasonable to assume that wage-sta- 
bilization policy would be re-examined 
from time to time in light of chang- 
ing policies; increases in wage rates, 
as distinguished from increased earn- 
ings, have played a relatively minor 
role in the inflationary threat that has 
accompanied increased purchasing 
power: the cost-of-living index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, repeatedly 
assailed by the unions as inaccurate, 
requires some upward revision before 
it can be considered a true index of re- 
tail prices. 

It may or may not be significant, too, 
that CIO and AFL leaders suddenly have 
become optimistic that wage controls are 
to be relaxed. CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray hinted broadly after a conference with 
President Roosevelt that the “little steel” 
formula would be broken in the steel de- 
cision. At the time he spoke so confidently, 
Mr. Murray was appealing to a conven- 
tion of the United Auto Workers to re- 
affirm the no-strike pledge. AFL officials 
saw some indirect support for a change in 
wage policy in the recent demobilization 
report of James F. Byrnes, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization. 

The steel panel conclusions were based 
on testimony given before the war in Eu- 
rope had taken so hopeful a turn. Hence, 
they may be outmoded conclusions by the 
time WLB gets around to drafting recom- 
mendations based on more immediate re- 
conversion considerations. 
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Re-employment of veterans. Se- 
lective Service now has some important 
court backing for its contention that vet- 
erans are entitled under the draft law to 
re-employment at their old or similar jobs 
even though such re-employment means 
discharge of nonveterans of greater effi- 
ciency or seniority. 

This backing comes from the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of Philadelphia. In 
holding that a former company physician 
is entitled to return to his old job, the 
Court takes this position: “The Act in- 
tends that the employe should be restored 
to his position even though he has been 
temporarily replaced by a substitute who 
has been able, either by greater efficiency 
or a more acceptable personality, to make 
it desirable for the employer to make the 
change a permanent one.” 

The Court also passes judgment on an- 
other phase of the re-employment clause 
that is sure to result in many disputes be- 
tween employers and former employes 
as more servicemen return to civilian life. 
In stating that a veteran must be restored 
to his old or a like position, the law makes 
an exception of employers whose circum- 
stances have so changed as to make it im- 
possible or unreasonable to rehire the 
veteran. Passing on what constitutes “un- 
reasonable” change of circumstance, the 
Court holds as follows: 

““Unreasonable’ means more than in- 
convenient or undesirable. The defendant’s 
argument upon this point (loss of effi- 
ciency and possibly additional expense) , if 
carried to its necessary conclusion, would 
defeat the main purpose of the Act and 
limit its operation ‘to merely capricious or 
arbitrary refusals. Men and women return- 
ing from military service find themselves, 
in countless cases, in competition for jobs 
with persons who have been filling them in 
their absence. Handicapped, as they are 
bound to be by prolonged absence, such 
competition is not part of a fair and just 
system, and the intention was to eliminate 
it as far as reasonably possible.” 

Selective Service will find this liberal 
interpretation of the law a handy docu- 
ment in view of the attacks by organized 
labor on its interpretation. The contro- 
versy centers around the question of 
whether veterans are to have absolute pri- 
ority on jobs or whether they are entitled 
only to an accumulated seniority. It prob- 
ably will not be settled until passed upon 
by the Supreme Court. But, until that 
time, the Appeals Court decision will serve 
as an important guidepost for employers 
facing such re-employment problems. 

It appears likely that veterans also will 
be granted more time than they now are 
allowed in which to apply for re-employ- 
ment at their old jobs. Present allowance 
is 40 days after discharge, but Congress is 
being asked by a number of interested 
Government agencies to extend the time 
to 90 days. Congress is expected to be 
receptive to such a request. 
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Among the more important items manu- 
factured by Pontiac for the Armed Forces 
are Oerlikon 20-mm. antiaircraft cannon, 
aircraft torpedoes, 40-mm. automatic 


field guns, Dieselengine parts, tank axles, 


parts for military vehicles and 155-mm. 
shells. A reproduction of this advertise- 
ment, suitable for framing, will be mailed 
free on request. 


On their trim shoulders rests 
the grave responsibility of 
rigging parachutes ... of 
serving as radio operator, bosun’s 
mate, quartermaster, gunner’s mate, 
radio technician, pharmacist’s mate 
. .. of filling 22 different jobs for- 
merly done by men. “Semper Paratus 
—Always Ready” is the motto of the 
fighting arm in. which they serve. 
And the first letters of those words 
spell S-P-A-R, the popular, salty 
name of the Women’s Reserve of 
the United States Coast Guard. 


Theirs is a shining example of 


PONTIAC @ 













WAR BONDS 


* 


Keep 
America Free : 











patriotic womanhood. By performing 
virtually every type of duty from 
which physical limitations do not bar 
them, they are releasing thousands 
of men for overseas and combat 
duty. Thus they are adding to the 
scope and power of the United States 
Coast Guard whose 154-year-old 
traditions have been lately enriched 
on the Seven Seas and on landing 
beaches the world over—and many 
of whose vessels mount antiaircraft 
cannon of Pontiac manufacture. To 
the SPARS ... wherever they are, 
Pontiac salutes them! 


MOTOR DIVISION 


> General Motors Corporation 








Nine and a half tons of coal at one bite 
—that’s the appetite of this giant Walk- 
ing Dragline. When it has moved all 
the coal within reach of its towering 
boom, it lifts itself by its own boot- 
straps and walks to its next chore. 

A remarkable performance, but not 
more so than the effortless manner in 
which ove man controls every motion 
of this huge machine from the cab— 
scooping, hoisting, swinging, dumping 
and walking—with finger-tip control. 

The secret is control by a Hycon high- 
pressure pump and hydraulic system. 
Incredibly small beside the massive ma- 

\ lan chinery it regulates, the Hycon hydraulic 

\ | | system develops tremendous controlling 
a . | | 

| 





forces which are released through valves 
a with finger-tip control—easier than shift- 
jf . | ing gears on a modern automobile. 

if 4 As a result, the operator works stead- 
ily throughout his shift without let-down 
due to fatigue. And the machine works 
at peak efficiency around the clock and 
the calendar—moving mountains! 

a “7 Pd Hycon hydraulic systems and hydraulic parts are 
standard eqz:ipment on the Lockheed P-38, the 
Grumman‘ Avenger’ and other weapons of war. 


= “d , The compact high-pressure Hycon ‘‘Strato- 

ij oe . Ge % xX ‘A : power’ pump, furnishing variable volume of 

u4 | / pressure up to 3000 pounds per square inch— 

when no longer restricted by wartime needs 

will do a great many hydraulic jobs better. 

// 7 Out of the incredible demands of the war 

/ will come miracles of technological improve- 

then ment to help rebuild a shattered world. 

More goods must be produced faster and 

; » cheaper. New machines will be created and 

wa EO ‘ta { old machines modernized. If you have a 

'y a , | problem of actuation in your postwar plan, 

a | or the modernization of your present equip- 

foe ment, Hycon will help to solve it. Even 

though we are devoting our utmost facilities 

to production for the armed forces, there 

are still available for industry, Hycon pumps 

. : and valves in the 3000-pound range. Write 
7 for full information. 



































For Tomorrow—Infinitely variable 
pressure controls at YOUR finger tips 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


High -Feesoune Pydhaulie Oyjleme- 


Patented —Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 
* 


THE NEW WORK 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
——$<“ydraui Litton 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Let’s All Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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NEW ERA IN AIR TRANSPORT: 
GROWING RIVALRY FOR ROUTES 


Cross-Country Hauls, Transoceanic Flights as Fields of Expansion 


Outlook for greater use 
of cargo-carrying planes 
with coming cut in rates 


Aviation is preparing for an era of 
peacetime expansion. Even with war still 
in progress, the air lines are ordering 
spectacular new planes and clamoring for 
permission to fly new or extended routes. 
Newcomers by the dozens are seeking to 
enter the field. There is talk of helicopter 
service for short distances and of broadly 
increased air cargo service. 

Meanwhile, disputes have arisen as to 
postwar air policy at home and between 
nations. A meeting of fifty countries has 
just been called to get down to details on 
flying routes. 

All this has had two consequences. The 
public has been dazzled by glowing  pic- 
tures of virtually unlimited postwar air 
service, and bewildered by the seeming 


complexities of the disputes involved. 
Actually. realistic aviation experts say. 
extravagant predictions have been made. 
There will be substantial improvements in 
air transport, these experts add, but the 
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CHAIRMAN LAND, MARITIME C 


public has been led to expect too much. 
And the controversies, 
simpler than they seem. 

To set the situation straight: 

Short routes. The big development at 
home is expected to be the establishment 
of new short routes. These routes will give 
regular air transportation to many small 
cities and large towns that had none in 
the past. This new service will link such 
cities and towns and also connect them 
with the airports of larger cities, where 
through planes may be boarded. 

Such local service raises many prob- 
lems, however, which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, under Chairman L. Welch 
Pogue, is studying. The principal ques- 
tion is whether, in any proposed area. 
such a service will develop enough traffic 
to make it self sustaining. It is generally 
agreed that flights of less than 100 miles 
are doubtful ventures, that at such cis- 
tances passengers would continue to use 


essentially, are 


trains, busses and private automobiles. 
CAB, however, is preparing to authorize 
local service over a number of selected 
short routes where prospects seem best. 
Temporary permits, of three years’ dura- 





we me an. 

Maritime Comm. photo 
OMMISSION 

.. the controversies are simpler, the postwar less dazzling 


tion, are to be granted in an effort to test 
out the possibilities of such service. So, 
while this development will be substantial, 
it still will be limited. 

Through lines. The through lines expect 
to offer greatly improved service. Bigger, 
faster, more comfortable planes are in 
prospect. Cruismg speeds are to average 
225 to 275 miles an hour, instead of the 
present 170 to 180. Expectations are that 
fares will be cut from the present five 
cents a mile to three and one-half cents or 
less. More frequent schedules and an in- 
creased number of nonstop flights between 
principal cities also are in prospect. 

But there are to be very few new 
through routes. They very nearly reached 
their geographical maximum before the war. 

Cargo flying. The outlook is for a con- 
siderable expansion of cargo flying. For the 
first time, the air lines are in a position to 
enter this field on an extended scale. Be- 
fore the war, the planes in use were de- 
signed primarily — for travel. 
There was little space for cargo. The war, 
however, has developed the cargo plane, 
both in size and usefulness. Many are to 
be available, either from Army surplus or 


passenger 
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Heavy Duty 
Machine Parts 


AMPCO-TRODE 


Aluminum Bronze 


While blueprinting your post-war 
products, consider the many advan- 
tages Ampco Metal has to offer you 
in increased sales appeal through 
greater dependability and durability 
— at considerable savings in cost. 


Ampco-Trode coated aluminum 
bronze electrodes deposit weld metal 
comparable in strength, ductility, 
and bearing qualities with the vari- 
ous grades of cast Ampco Metal. 
This deposit can be applied to 
cheaper base metals to build up sur- 
faces that resist wear, shock, and cor- 
rosion. Any grade of Ampco-Trode 
—selected for your required physical 
properties — can be welded to al- 
most all metals and their alloys. 


AMPCO METAL=—A su- 
perior aluminum bronze 
alloy to meet your require- 
ments @ AMPCOLOY —~ 
General Industrial Bronzes 
COP 


e SPE PER- 
BASE ALLOYS. 








Illustrated above, are bearing sur- 
faces that have been overlaid with 
Ampco-Trode to increase wear- 
resistance. This same principle can 
be applied to many machine tool 
parts where the problem of friction 
must be solved at low cost, 


This modern method has a place 
in the production of your product! 
A letter or postcard will make avail- 
able the services of a nearby Ampco 
field engineer — who will gladly 
explain in detail how Ampco-Trode 
can help you. Write today. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Department US-9 Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Ampco Field Offices in Principal Cities 


Sand and Centrifugal Cast- 
ings @ Wrought and Ex- 
truded products @ Preci- 
sion-Machined Parts ® 
Ampco-Trode (coated alu- 
minum bronze electrodes) 


Ampco-Trode is a product of @ Ampco Non-Sparking 


Ampco Metal, Inc. Safety Tools. 


W-4B 





new production. Estimates are that cargo 
rates may run as little as 35 cents a ton- 
mile, which is half the present rate. 

Helicopters. Some bus lines are talking 
of using helicopters for very short flights, 
such as from cities to suburbs. Taxicab 
companies are entertaining the idea of 
using the helicopter within cities. The 
CAB, however, refuses to consider appli- 
cations for helicopter service until it has 
proved its usefulness. Experts say that 
that time is five to ten years away. 

Rail and truck companies. The railroads 
and over-the-road haulers, fearful that 
they may lose business to the air lines, 
are seeking permission to enter the air 
transport business. CAB takes the posi- 
tion, however, that methods of transpor- 
tation should be kept separate. 

Applications. CAB now has some 600 
applications for permission to fly new do- 
mestic routes or extend old ones. The 
total distance involved is several times 
that of the prewar routes. It is a develop- 
ment that shows the new interest in com- 
mercial aviation. However, officials say, 
it is a foregone conclusion that CAB will 
reject a large number of these applica- 
tions. Many are entered by persons with- 
out adequate knowledge of aeronautics or 
of the economic factors involved. Many 
applications are withdrawn voluntarily. 
And, of those who let their applications 
stand, only a limited number are able to 
make the showing that CAB requires be- 
fore issuing a permit. Hence, the large 
number of pending applications does not 
indicate extent of the postwar expansion. 

So, to summarize: the domestic outlook, 
many solid and worthwhile advances are 
in prospect, but the expansion will be con- 
siderably more moderate than some air 
enthusiasts have been predicting. 

Now, as to international flying: 

International agreement. Preliminary 
talks between countries have resulted in 
an area of agreement. The United States 
and Great Britain agree, in principle, that 
an international agency should prescribe 
flving rules, safety standards and mini- 
mum standards for aircraft construction, 
radio communication and ground facili- 
ties. There also is agreement that, while 
government subsidies will be necessary for 
a timeson some international routes, such 
subsidies shall not be used to drive foreign 
competitors out of the air. 

Disagreement. The principal disagree- 
ment concerns how much additional au- 
thority shall be given to the proposed 
international regulatory agency. 

The British want an agency empowered 
to allocate routes, rates and schedules. In 
that way, they would hope to obtain a 
larger share of the world’s air commerce 
than they held before the war. 

The United States wants the interna- 
tional agency to have none of these powers. 
This country was predominant in world 
aviation in prewar, and wartime develop- 
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You'll be a Delegate at the Peace Table 


ou’LL be a delegate at the Peace 

Table—if you start asking yourself 
right now, “‘what kind of peace do I 
want?” If you make up your mind—if 
the rest of us make up our minds—we 
will then give our representatives at the 
Peace Table the authority that comes 
from voicing the heart and the mind of 
the nation. 


That is why you will be “at” the Peace 
Table. There is no other way for democ- 
racy to work, You, as a member-citizen 
of this democracy, have an obligation to 
be one of the deciders in this hour of 
decision. And you, as an owner of a radio 
set, have the power to decide as has 
beengiven to no other era. This is an 
aspect of democracy such as the peace 
makers of the last war knew little about. 
And radio has added to the right of free 
speech the ability to make that free 
speech informed and intelligent. 


Perhaps more than any other radio net- 
work, the Blue Network sees in this far- 
reaching power of radio a deep obligation 
for service to its millions of listeners. 
That is the reason for the Blue Network 


policy—‘‘In The Service Of The Nation.” 


In addition to clear, concise and 
straightforward presentation of world 
happenings—as typified in the broad- 
casts of such outstanding men as Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, William Hillman, 
Earl Godwin—the Blue is proud of three 
regular programs on its network devoted 
to the cause of better understanding of 
the world that is being shaped today. 


“TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR” 


on the Blue Network has presented both 
sides of every question discussed at this 
great forum that two million people listen 
to every week—a forum that so firmly 
plants the importance of its varying 
services in the minds of those listeners 
that they become the subject of indi- 
vidual discussion across the land in 
minds seeking to track to earth some 
essential truth. Thus “Town Meeting 
Of The Air” on the Blue Network has 
extended the democratic influence of the 
old town meeting a millionfold. This is 
radio in its most useful and far-reaching 
role. This is the Blue Network. 
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“TIME VIEWS THE NEWS” 


on the Blue Network has expanded the 
audience of one of the world’s most dy- 
namic networks of reporters and corre- 
spondents—has added a voice to the 
world-wide organization established by 
TIME and LIFE magazines—has 
brought ideas into clear focus in millions 
of living rooms. 


““WAR CORRESPONDENTS ABROAD” 


presents the Blue Network’s own staff of 
eighteen war and diplomatic reporters, 
speaking from the vantage points of 
Chungking, Cairo, Rome, Paris, London, 
Pearl Harbor, Southwest Pacific, France 
and Belgium. 


Here, then, is what the war and the 
world are all about—the full-blown nu- 
triment on which true democracy grows 
to fuller strength—with the Blue, as a 
network, determined to live up to the 
great obligations of radio’s franchise. 
Because of this steadfast purpose, people 
have listened more than a million more 
hours each day in the past year to the 192 
stations of the Blue Network. 
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FOR VAST-AREA SCRUBBING 


Like the great Streamliners of today, the 215-G Self-Powered 
Finnell miraculously “shortens distance.” But the 215-G 
Finnell is in a class by itself whep it comes to floor-scrubbing 
equipment. It is the only machine affording the labor-saving 
advantages of continuous scrubbing as achieved through self- 
powered performance. 


Equipped with a gasoline motor, and thus operating inde- 
pendent of power lines, the machine has full freedom of 
range... whether working in the long open stretches or 
in and out of smaller spaces. This unique performance 
feature, together with simultaneous scrubbing and drying 
(the machine does both in one operation), accounts for the 
extraordinary cleaning capacity of the 215-G Finnell,— 
approximately 15,000 sq. ft. per hour! Mounts a one- 
cylinder, four-cycle motor, air-cooled, and is equipped with 
powerful ‘V’ type squeegee and vacuum pickup. Heavy 
duty construction throughout. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3709 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Speed Victory... Guy Souda 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
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ments have strengthened its position. It 
is willing to bargain away some of these 
advantages in return for concessions by 
other countries, as to air bases and routes, 
but does not want an international agency 
whittling way the American pre-eminence. 

International routes. Proposed postwar 
international flying routes are to be pre- 
sented at the coming meeting of fifty na- 
tions for analysis and comparison. For the 
United States, the CAB has drawn up a 
plan proposing to add to its prewar 
schedules flights to Scandinavia, North 
Africa, the Near East and India, a route 
to South Africa, an expansion of the 
Pacific service with a route to Tokyo and 
Shanghai, and two routes by way of 
Canada and Alaska to Tokyo and Vladi- 
vostok. Several additional routes to South 
America also are included. These routes 
will come into conflict with British inter- 
ests and cross British or Dominion terri- 
tory at many places. Negotiations with the 
British and with many other nations are 
involved. But the route problem scarcely 
is considered insuperable. 

One American international line? Be- 
fore the war, a single American line was 
engaged in transoceanic air transport. 
Many more now want to enter the field. 
More than 100 applications for foreign 
routes have been filed with CAB. Mean- 
while, Congress is considering a proposal 
that a single American line handle Amer- 
ican foreign business, with all lines per- 
mitted to buy into it. The fear is that 
competition between several U.S. com- 
panies might weaken them for competition 
with the air lines of other nations, espe- 
cially the single, Government-controlled 
British air line. Nevertheless, there is much 
objection to the single-line plan for the 
U.S. The question is one for Congress. 

Ships and planes. Steamship companies 
want to get into the air transport busi- 
ness, not only to maintain their share of 
mail and other cargoes, but also to pro- 
tect themselves in competition with for- 
eign shipping companies which might be 
given air rights by their governments. 
Vice Admiral’: Emory S. Land, chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, has entered 
the dispute on behalf of his agency, thus 
setting the Commission and CAB at odds. 
Again it is for Congress to decide. 

Transoceanic service. But when these 
political and other questions have been 
settled, the air lines are ready to expand 
transoceanic service to any degree that 
the traffic may warrant. Cross-ocean fly- 
ing has become a wartime commonplace. 
New and better planes are available for 
such service. Rates are trending down- 
ward in this field, too. One company has 
proposed a 68.75 per cent reduction in 
cargo rates to Latin America. Passenger 
rates are expected to drop from the pres- 
ent 10 cents a mile to 6 or 7 cents. 

All the ingredients of healthy develop- 
ment in this field are present. 
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< | Imagine your life...without Coal?! 

by 
ites, 
non * You practically couldn’t go—any- 
war where! For Bituminous Coal is the fuel 
pre- that powers 94 per cent of all America’s 
ae locomotives. To make the steel in your 
my automobile, Bituminous Coal is essential. 
litle Streetcars and elevators, too, would stop. 
orth For coal supplies most of the electric 
Dute power we use! 

the 
and 

of * Imagine your home for one day, with- 
adi- out coal! Probably no electricity for the 
lights you turn on, the radio you listen 
ee, to, for your toaster, refrigerator, or 
eri washing-machine. Probably no manu- 
the factured gas to cook the food for to- 
are night’s dinner. Probably no heat! 
cely . 
Be- * You would be deprived of any relief 
was from an aspirin tablet. Your home medi- 
‘ct Y cine chest would be swept almost bare. 
‘ign For Bituminous Coal derivatives are used 
an- in making many drugs, laxatives, rubber 
sal goods, perfumes—to name only a few ne- 
_ cessities of modern living. Coal alsomakes 
per- e P ° 
het life-saving sulfa drugs for medical and 
>m- hospital use. 
10n 
ed * America’s march to Victory would 
ach come to a standstill without Bituminous 
the Coal. For coal makes ammunition. It 
ess. takes Bituminous Coal to make the steel 
ules that makes our ships and tanks and 
ye planes; its many by-products make para- 
aid chutes, plastics, radios, and aviation fuel. 
for- Fortunately, America is the richest na- 
be tion in the world in Bituminous Coal de- 
ats. posits. We have more of the best and 
se cheapest fuel than anyone else! We have 
hus the finest mine machinery. Merely by 
ds. continuing the present world’s record 

2 rate of production, we can get out all 

iis © the Bituminous Coal our country needs 
7 > . .. in war and in peace. 
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60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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240-PAGE 
Business-Man’s 


ATLAS 
of the U.S. | 


rb New deal 


@ Here’s the NEw ATLAs business men 
need in planning salesmen’s itineraries 
under war-time restriction—in making 
quick surveys of all territories—in ob- 
taining accurate information on all 
towns, cities, populations, transporta- 
tion routes, distances. It answers prob- 
lems every executive faces. No business | 
should be without a copy. 


4 BUSINESS-MAN’S 
ATLAS OF THE U.S. 


is really a new idea. Contains just what busi- 
ness men told us they wanted. The price is | 
only $10.00—but you can get a copy now— | 
without one cent in advance. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address on your letter- 
head—and we’ll send the Atlas postpaid on 
10 days’ approval. If you don’t think that 
it is the most convenient, time-saving refer- 
ence—exactly what you need—for you and 
your business—simply send it back, and the 
examination costs you nothing. 

Descriptive literature on request. But why | 
delay? You need the Atlas NOW. Send for | 

, it. Keep it—or return it, as you wish. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 
Maps, Atlases, Globes since 1867 
730 East Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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HEAT POWDER BABY POWDER 
FOOT POWDER 


RELIEVES 
Chafing 
Insect Bites 
Sunburn 
Nettle Rash 
Prickly Heat 
All minor skin 
and foot irri- 
tations 


ABSORBENT 
ANTISEPTIC 


At all good drug and toilet goods counters 
CHAS. AMMEN CO., LTD., ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


ANALGESIC .- 
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JOB PROSPECTS IN LATIN AMERICA: 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALISTS 


Many Americans, thinking of peacetime 
jobs and how best to utilize their war- 
learned skills, are eying Latin America as 
a place where they might set themselves 
up in business or get ahead quickly. They 
are counting on typical American drive 
and ingenuity to make places for them- 
selves in the expected boom south of the 
Rio Grande. They feel they can step in to 
fill an obvious demand for outside help 
and be thanked for coming. 

Actually, the picture is not that rosy. 
Job opportunities are expected to be avail- 
able for many more than the 50,000 
Americans now resident in Latin America. 
But those opportunities must be made. 
They are not to be had for the asking. 

Qualifications. On checking with U.S. 
Government agencies and firms active in 
Latin America, the prospective worker 
finds that he must meet certain conditions 
to get ahead. The important ones are: 

He should make a career in Latin 
America somewhat like Foreign Service 
officers in the State Department. That 
means living the everyday life of his neigh- 
bors. It does not mean living only for the 
day when he can get back to the States to 
spend his money or buy a home as so many 
Americans abroad now do. It is the differ- 
ence between working and living with and 
off the Latin Americans. 

In some instances, going abroad under 
such circumstances may mean accepting 
new citizenship. There are many small 
towns in each of the 20 American republics 
where Americans can settle as engineers, 
salesmen, managers of small plants, where 
they can be their own bosses, and where 
they will find the people, climate and sur- 
roundings that may induce them to set up 
permanent residence. This practice has 
been followed mostly by the British, Ger- 
mans and Italians. To a large extent it was 
responsible for the close association held by 
these countries with Latin America. For 
Americans, it is a new way to participate 
in the coming Hemisphere development. 

He must know the language, preferably 
both Spanish and Portuguese (and French 
in Haiti). Latins may laugh at an Ameri- 
can’s mistakes in speaking their language, 
but they laugh with him so long as he is 
trying to fit into their way of life. Ameri- 
cans who will not learn the language must 
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do business through intermediaries. They 
will never earn the all-out admiration and 
co-operation of Latin Americans. 

He must have special skills not available 
locally. Greatest demand will be for scien- 
tists, medical men, engineers, managerial 
experts, specialists in transportation, man- 
ufacturing and construction. These skills 
are typically American, have received a 
tremendous impetus during the war. 

The day is past when Americans can fill 
purely clerical jobs abroad. The large 
American companies in Latin America have 
trained national employes to take over 
clerical and routine positions. Also, many 
countries require equal pay for equal 
work. This usually restricts Americans to 
work they alone can do. 

U. S. firms. The question arises whether 
to work with an American company, 
usually in mining, petroleum, power or 
communications, or to set up in business 
for oneself. U.S. firms provide the security 
of regular pay, paid vacations and free 
travel. Many also furnish living and rec- 
reational facilities where groups of Ameri- 
cans work together away from similar local 
facilities. These often are colonies where 
Americans live apart from Latin Ameri- 
cans and have little contact with them. 

Many may prefer to work on their own, 
or in partnership with one or more other 
Americans or Latin Americans. There is 
great opportunity for combination sales- 
service agencies for U.S. machinery and 
heavy consumer goods. Many towns, espe- 
cially as transportation improves, will need 
waterworks, power plants, clinics, local fac- 
tories for making bricks, cement, bottles, 
bags, shoes and other goods. Many hold 
opportunities for individual enterprise. 

Some problems. Latin America is meet- 
ing this need for specialists by training 
her own nationals, many of them in this 
country. This has ousted Americans from 
some jobs they used to fill, such as drillers 
and junior petroleum engineers. The out- 
look is that postwar expansion will more 
than make up for this. Also, experience 
has shown that normal turnover and ad- 
vancement usually permit those Americans 
desiring to remain abroad to keep their 
jobs. In short, job opportunities exist for 
those qualified and willing to accustom 
themselves to new surroundings abroad. 
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© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 


Tom Hinkle’s boys do him proud in the Army 
Just as they did on their Studebaker yobs 


rs a long way from the Fiji 
Islands to the Studebaker fac- 
tories where Wright Cyclone 
engines for the Boeing Flying 
Fortress are built. 

It’s still farther to the American 
air bases in India from which 
vital war cargo is flown into 
China across the towering Hima- 
layan “hump.” 

But there’s a link that spans 
those distant spots where Tom 
Hinkle’s boys are now stationed 
and their father in South Bend. 
That link is a comradeship in 
craftsmanship which had its be- 
ginning when all three were 
working close together in the 
Studebaker plants. 

Like large numbers of other 
Studebaker automobile crafts- 


men, Tom Hinkle is now build- 
ing aircraft engines while his 
sons serve their country in com- 
bat areas overseas. Instead of 
manufacturing Studebaker Cham- 
pion, Commander and President 
cars as a family team, they’re 
working together for victory al- 
though many miles apart. 

It’s largely because of the peace- 
time care and skill of many such 
father-and-son teams that there’s 
so much solid wartime value 
in Studebaker cars and trucks. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress —big multiple-drive military 
trucks—the Army's new M-29 “Weasel”. 





Lieutenant, corporal and craftsman— 
the Hinkles still ‘work together’’»—Tom 
Hinkle builds Flying Fortress engines at 
Studebaker where his record as a motor car 
craftsman goes back nearly 23 years. At last 
reports, one son, George, is an AAF licuten- 
ant in India, Bill Hinkle, Tom’s other son, 
is a Coast Artillery corporal in the Fijis. 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 











Look what the Wigrtin Mars 


- « « « « has done to Main Street! - .=-:- - 


eae and pagodas, the Tower 

of London and the Taj Mahal 
... yesterday, these were the dreams 
Today, 


of armchair travellers. 


they’re just across the way! 


To you, Mr.and Mrs. America, 
the giant Martin Mars means swift 
luxurious travel . . . an opportunity 
to see at last the distant lands of 
romance. To American business 
these great flying boats mean more. 
By speeding cargo to or from any 
spot on the globe in three days or 
less, Mars-type transports will 
assure fast delivery of U. S. prod- 
ucts... quick availability of U. S. 
technical knowledge . . . reduced 
inventories for foreign distributors 
... prompt repair service on ex- 


ported items... and swift shipment 


of perishable goods. All this at a 








fraction of present ton-mile costs! 


The Plane of Tomorrow 
.. - Flying Today! 


Airminded Americans know that 
the 72-ton Martin Mars is the 
world’s largest flying boat . . . that 
she’s now in regular trans-Pacific 
service, speeding men and supplies 
to far-flung naval bases . . . that 
she’s the prototype of 20 larger 
82-ton giants being built by Martin 
for the Navy ... and that she’s the 
most efficient airplane yet built, 
per pound of material used, per 


horsepower, per gallon of fuel. 


But the Mars is far more. She’s 
the transport of tomorrow, flying 
today! In commercial versions of 
the Mars, postwar airline operators 


will have no visionary, untried 


design. Instead, they will have a 
successful type, thoroughly tested 
in overocean transportation. Pro- 
duction lines for Mars transports 
will, at war’s end, be completely 
tooled and manned by experienced 
workers, eliminating conversion de- 
lays. If the aviation industry can 
set aside reserves for postwar con- 
struction and employment, Main 
Street will encircle the globe, thanks 


to Martin Mars transports! 


THE GLENN L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


THE GLENN L, MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY——OMAHA 
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AIRCRAFT 


Buisiders of Depe~dable © Aircraft Since 1909 
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Role of Savings 
In Easing Shift 
To Peace Basis 


How to prevent too sharp a swing either 
toward inflation or deflation just after the 
war is now being studied by various agen- 
cies of Government. 

There is no agreement in official circles 
on which way the shift will go. But there 
is agreement that abrupt change must be 
avoided, that the transition must be with- 
in control at all times. 

Chief concern of these officials is what 
the American people will do with the larg- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE COLMER 
... a forced cushion? 


est accumulation of savings in their his- 
tory. The disposition of these savings may 
determine whether the postwar United 
States economy is inflationary or defla- 
tionary. 

Actually, these savings should be the 
cushion that will ease the U.S. economy 
over rough spots in the change-over from 
war to peace. But, to make sure of such a 
cushion, some Government controls may 
be necessary. Congress, up to now, has 
held to the view that economic controls 
must end with the war. That view seems 
to be changing. At least, the*need for con- 
trols now is seen by the House Commit- 
tee on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning, of which Representative Colmer 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


have 
SURPLUS MACHINERY 


aud 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 





BUY it through Government Agencies 
FINANCE it through C.1.T. 


Here is an exceptional opportunity to obtain the machinery and equipment 
you may need to expand, to reconvert, or to keep pace with competition 
by developing new products. From the regional offices of Government dis- 
posal agencies, manufacturers and dealers may purchase a variety of high 
grade machinery and equipment. 

C.I.T. cooperates with industry by supplying purchase funds, on extended 
credit terms that permit machines largely to pay for themselves through 
their greater efficiency and earning power. Thus, only a moderate invest- 
ment on your part is required when C.I.T. funds are used, with the ad- 
vantage that you retain your own working capital unimpaired and liquid 
for other postwar needs. 


C.1.T. financing arrangements are flexible and adjusted to individual 
needs. If you are actively interested in buying Government surplus ma- 
chinery, on credit terms that avoid burdensome cash outlays, write or wire 


us today for full information. 


A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 


Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated 
and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 
In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 




















“WAKEFIELD” 
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Flown 1,000, miles to petform 
the greatest fire-fighting achieve- 
ment in the history of the ,$ea 

.. 150 miles off the Canadian 
Coast . . . Rockwood WaterFOQ 
equipment helped eight Navy fire- 
men subdue a fire that had been 
raging for 30 hours on the transport 
U. S. S. Wakefield (former ‘“‘Man- 
hattan’’). Thus our second largest 
transport, seemingly doomed to 
certain destruction, was saved for 
further service. 

Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime 
Commission and Army and hun- 
dreds of industrial plants rely on 
WaterFOG equipment—fixed piping 
or hose nozzles—to put out oil fires 
fast. For WaterFOG is man-made fog 

. . water broken up into tiny particles 
by impinging streams of water from 
specially-designed Rockwood nozzles. 

Its fire-fighting principle is simple. . . 
speed of heat absorption increases with 
surface area exposed to heat. Rockwood 
nozzles multiply many times the total 
surface area of a given volume of water, 


Carer Engineered by Foackwood 
Cools, Contines. Smothers Oil Fires 





PIPING 


WaterFOG 


HELPED NAVY SAVE 
BLAZING TRANSPORT 







giving it capacity to cool fires faster. 
Furthermore, WaterFOG drifts 
over the liquid (instead of plunging 
into it), thereby retarding vapori- 
zation. Finally, it becomes steam, 
shutting off air. Thus, it cools, con- 
fines, starves the fire. 

With WaterFOG, less water is 
needed, saving water and water 
damage. ‘‘Flash-back”’ is prevented. 
Electrical fires are controlled with 
minimum of damage. Rockwood- 
engineered installations are ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Associated Factory 
Mutuals. 


Write today for Bulletin 123. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 
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(Dem.), of Mississippi, is the chairman, 

This is the savings problem: 

The volume. At the end of 1944, indi- 
viduals in this country will have saved 
$120,000,000,000 over the five war years 
beginning with 1940. This is almost two 
and a half times the amount of individual 
savings in the U.S. at the end of 1939, 
Of the $120,000,000,000, some $28,000,000,- 
000 has gone into insurance, home develop- 
ment and reduction of debt. The rest, $92,- 
000,000,000, is liquid. That is, this amount 
is in bank deposits, currency and securi- 
ties. More than half of the $120,000,000,- 
000 has been laid by in 1943 and 1944. 

In addition to the $120,000,000,000 
tucked away by individuals, the corpora- 
tions of the country will have at least $10,- 
000,000,000 of liquid assets on hand by 
the end of 1944. Of course, sudden inven- 
tory buying with this money would have 
an inflationary effect. However, there is 
not much official concern about the effect 
of the spending of these corporate assets, 
for that spending will be much more or- 
derly, and its trend is more nearly fore- 
seeable, than will be the spending by in- 
dividuals. 

Inflation. The $92,000,000,000 of indi- 
vidual savings now in liquid form could 
be spent as soon.as Government controls 
are lifted, if the American people suddenly 
decided to go on a spending spree. Sudden 
spending of this vast total, which is more 
than the entire income of the American 
people in a prewar year, could bring on 
acute inflation. Particularly is this a real 
danger in the early war-to-peace period 
when there will not be sufficient goods 
and services available to meet the demand 
that has been piling up during the war. 
The effect of spending large amounts of 
money on goods that are scarce would bid 
consumer prices up and up. This would 
bring hardship to millions of persons with 
small incomes. Yet, if these savings are 
properly managed, the persons with small! 
incomes should profit most. About half of 
all the individual savings in the U.S. are 
in the hands of persons earning. less than 
$5,000 a year. 

Deflation. Distress also can come from 
spending too little in the change-over pe- 
riod. If there is fear that a depression is 
ahead, or if it is believed that lower prices 
may be had by waiting, the people will 
tend to hold on to their savings. Too much 
of this might mean that the great pile of 
savings would become a deterrent to early 
postwar prosperity, production and em- 
ployment. A deflationary movement would 
result. The nation’s economy, instead of 
expanding, would head toward a depres- 
sion. Persons who had savings then might 
be forced to spend them for ordinary liv- 
ing expenses, since jobs and wages decrease 
in a depression. 

Actually, there is no necessity for the 
country to move sharply toward the ex- 
treme of inflation or the extreme of defla- 
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Research gives TEL 
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@ TELEVISION RAYS—like human sight—do 
not “bend” far beyond the curvature of the earth. 
They travel in a straight line to the horizon—and 
from the horizon off into space. In preparing tele- 
vision as a service to the public, research has sought 
ways to extend television’s program service by 
radio relaying from City to city. 

A solution to this problem has been perfected 
by RCA engineers: the radio relay station—capable 
of picking up and automatically “‘bouncing”’ tele- 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA emer 





Listen to RCA’s “The Music America Loves Best’—Sunday, 4:30 P.M., E.W.T., over the NBC 








vision images from station to station. With such 
relays supplementing a coaxial cable, entertain- 
ment, sports and news events could be witnessed 
simultaneously by Americans from coast to coast. 

Today, RCA’s research facilities are devoted to 
providing the Allied fighting forces with the most 
efficient radio and electronic equipment available. 
Tomorrow, these same skills and energies will 
continue to serve America in developing and cre- 
ating new and finer peacetime products. 
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tion. There can be an orderly postwar 
readjustment. The trend of this readjust- 
ment will depend both on governmental 
controls and on the people’s confidence in 
the country’s future. 

The cushion. The readjustment can be 
cushioned. Individual savings will do it 
for many a war worker, for men coming 
out of the Army, for the country as a 
whole. But only if these savings are wisely 
spent over the transition will they become 
a cushion, will they provide the even flow 
of purchasing power needed to ease the 
nation back to a normal supply-and- 
demand economy. 

Undoubtedly a large part of these sav- 
ings represent deferred demands for 
homes, automobiles, radios, washing ma- 
chines and other goods. The total of de- 
ferred demands may be a third of the 
entire total of savings, or possibly $40,- 
000,000,000. The urge, once goods are 
available, will be to rush out and buy de- 
spite the fact that, in the beginning, there 
will not be enough goods available. On 
the other hand; it will be necessary to turn 
loose some of this demand in order to feed 
industrial expansion, with a resulting cre- 
ation of new jobs. 

All of this means that prudence dictates 
there should be safeguards if the country 
is to be certain that its individual citizens 
do go into the postwar with a cushion 
against both inflation and deflation. 

Safeguards. Here are some develop- 
ments that promise, if not to control, at 
least to check too abrupt a swing toward 
either spending extreme: 

Timing. The change-over to a peace- 
time economy will not be sudden, as it 
was after World War I. The boom will 
subside gradually between the German 
and Japanese wars, 

Prices. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion expects to use 1942 prices as ceilings 
on such durable goods as automobiles and 
radios when manufacture is resumed. But 
the law now authorizes price control only 
until next June 30. The Colmer Commit- 
tee thinks some kind of selective price 
control will be necessary for the early post- 
war period, and that price controls should 
be kept longer than rationing controls. 

Production. Civilian goods soon will 
flow back into the market in larger quan- 
tity, while the pent-up demand still is 
being held in check by war controls. 

Consumer credit. Installment buying is 
to be held in check by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Regulation W, which con- 
trols consumer credit, will not be lifted 
until the spending swing is apparent. In 
prewar years, more than 60 per cent of 
durable goods buying was on installment. 

None of these factors contemplates tak- 
ing away from the individual his basic 
right to spend savings or not to spend. But 
the Government does hope to influence the 
amount of spending that will be done at 
any one time. 
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High-speed trucks, equipped with non- 
harmonic springs and steel wheels, are 
placed under framework. Car ends are steel. 


Sheathings of %-inch Douglas fir ply- 
wood are placed ‘outside and inside steel 
and lumber superstructure. 


Plywood panels are bolted and nailed to 
superstructure of steel and lumber. 
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CINCINNATI 


LIGHTER, FASTER FREIGHT CARS 
OF PLYWOOD, STEEL AND LUMBER 


Combination of Materials 
Results in Sturdiness, 
Less Weight 


Construction of the American 
railroad industry’s first plywood- 
steel freight cars is under way by 





Interiors are sprayed with varnish. The 
plywood first is treated with a “‘sealer’’ to 
prevent warping. 


Great Northern Railway in its 
own shops. 

Another symbol of progressive- 
ness—one of the many things which 
make Great Northern great—1,000 
of thesenew, bright orange-painted 
freight cars will be in wartime 
transportation service before 
Winter. 

Developed by company techni- 
cians, the modern, 50-ton capacity 
cars are a combination of steel, 
Douglas fir plywood and lumber. 

Lighter-than-conventional steel 
was utilized for underframes, while 
lumber and steel form the super- 
structures. Outside and inside 
sheathings, including ceilings, are 
of %s-inch plywood. To prevent 
warping, the plywood is treated 
with a “‘sealer.”’ 

Two tons lighter than the con- 
ventional boxcar, the plywood- 
steel units roll faster because of 
high-speed trucks, non-harmonic 
springs and wrought steel wheels. 
Steel ends and metal roofs add to 
sturdiness. 








Powered by C. N.’s newest 5,400- lcpenauiont dieeal locomotives, a 100-car train of 
plywood-steel cars approaches Glacier National Park en routeto the Pacific Northwest. 










SAFETY CAP, worn by many women em- 
ployees, is made of light, cool cotton, with 
snood covering hair. Visor shades eyes, and 
serves as a bumper to warn wearer in case 
her head approaches too close to work. 


MEN 
AGAINST 
MISHAP 


SIGNS LIKE THIS, at strategic 
locations, are helping twenty- 
four hours a day to promote safe 
working practices in Bethle- 
hem steel plants and shipyards. 


STAIRWAYS FOR SHIPBUILDERS, in a Bethle- 
hem yard, take the place of long side-shell 


ladders. Traffic is one-way, and em- 
ployees may carry small tools and mate- 
rials, dangerous on an ordinary ladder. 


SAFETY INSTRUCTION. Bethlehem employees doing specialized work and using protective 
respiratory equipment are trained by safety supervisors with many years of experience. 


Steel, tg glad and Fabricating Plants at. 
rows Point, “- ago, Tl. Tulsa, Okla. . 
- Quincy, Geuhice, ast Bos ston, "Mass... 


. Corsicana, Tex. . 
. Staten ‘Tsland, Brooklyn, N. v5 Hoboken, N. J. . 





. Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. 
South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif... . Seattle, W ash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Yards 


. Baltimore, Fairfield, Sparrows Point, Md. . 


N Bethlehem steel plants and 

shipyards, there’s a never-ending 
battle being fought—a campaign 
against that wily old tactician, Gen- 
eral Mishap. The general is wise in 
the ways of human frailty, and a 
master of feints, flanking maneuvers 
and ambuscades. The results of his 
forays can be serious indeed. Indus- 
trial accidents are deplorable any 
time and anywhere, but in wartime 
they are, in addition, an effective 
saboteur of vital production: 


Ever since the war emergency de- 
veloped, and thousands of men and 
women, without experience in in- 
dustrial. work, began to enter its 
plants and shipyards, Bethlehem has 
been redoubling its efforts toward 
employee safety. Physically, by 
means of new safety devices, and 
more protective clothing, safety 
shoes, goggles, helmets, and the 
like. Educationally, by a stepped-up 
program of safety meetings and first- 
aid instruction, bolstered by signs, 
posters and warning flags, lectures, 
booklets and motion pictures. 


The safe way of doing his job is 
impressed.upon the new Bethlehem 
employ¢e from his first day of work. 
And safe working practices and the 
avoidance of hazards are continu- 
ally emphasized to newcomers and 
veteran workers alike. 


Thanks to the unceasing effort to 
make safer workers and safer work- 
ing conditions, even during this war- 
time era of peak production and the 
largest working force in Bethlehem 
history, our safety standards have 
steadily risen. 


Significant of what has been 
accomplished in making war work 
safer for the worker is this encourag- 
ing fact: statistics show that the 
Bethlehem worker runs less dan- 
ger of being injured while at work 
in the plant, than during his 
spare time when he is off the job. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 





— aETHLEHEY 


STEEL * 4 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 


. Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y.... Spar- 


. San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 
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Stive Don't expect sudden removal of all production controls when German war ends. 
As WPB gets down to details on reconversion, things are shaping up like this..... 
y de- Aluminum and magnesium will be in Surplus. Controls on these metals will end. 
and Controlled Materials Plan promises to continue for copper and steel until 
in- end of this year. Allocations for the final 1944 quarter already have been made. 
r its Allocations also will continue for cadmium and tin. 
1 has Paper, lumber, textiles, some chemicals will be scarce’and under controls. 
“_ Electric motors, batteries, tires and other components are likely to require 
_ controls as long as demand exceeds supply. That may be for several months. 
fety Machine-tool industry is booked up with military orders. Few industries 
the ean resume civilian production until this industry can accept and fill tool orders. 
d-up Priorities system promises to go beyond military orders. Automotive-parts 
first- industry is promised priorities for some time after the German war ends. Auto 
igns, industry also is likely to get preferences. Passenger cars are needed urgently. 
ures, Steady relaxation of controls, not an abrupt end, is in prospect. WPB 
hopes to have a detailed plan worked out by the time Germany surrenders. 
ob is 
=hem Surplus property disposal plans still are a subject of controversy between 
york. Congress and the Administration. As matters now stand on this problem..... 
| the A three-man board will determine and administer top policies. 
tinu- Defense plants, costing $5,000,000 or more, are not to be sold until 
and Congress is notified. If Congress doesn't act within 30 days, the board can go 
ahead. Plants that cost less than $5,000,000 can be sold as the board directs. 
rt to Strategic minerals, now in stock pile, are to be kept off the market for 
jork- 12 months. After Army-Navy declares them surplus, the board must hold them a year. 
wer Real estate will be classified by the board as agricultural, industrial or 
fe residential. Then other agencies could be designated to make sales. 
have No property will be given away. State and local governments will be given 
first chance at surpluses, but they must buy on the same terms as others. 
Airports and harbors will be offered first to cities before others can bid. 
beet Small-business buyers are promised that materials will be sold in small lots. 
rag- Principal White House objection to this program is the substitution of a 
the three-man board for an administrator. W. L. Clayton intends to resign. 
Jan- 
vork Congress has yet to get around to the farm surplus problem. That is a prob-= 
his lem now worrying the War Food Administration and the Department of Agriculture. 
job. It promises to become a major headache as soon as the 1944 crop is harvested. 


Over-all, the 1944 food output will feed 178,000,000 civilians at prewar 
levels--162,000,000 if civilians can be persuaded to eat 10 per cent more food. 
LDER Drastic curtailment is indicated if supply and demand are to balance, since 
the postwar market won't exceed 140,000,000 persons. Output would have to fall 
13 per cent, generally, with a 10 per cent rise in appetites; 21 per cent without it. 

Farm prices will be hard to hold in face of this surplus. Yet: Government | 
* is committed to supporting 32 important commodities for two, or maybe three years. 

Exports offer little hope. Officials report 10,000,000 tons of food stored 
abroad by the British, the U.S. Army and War Food Administration. That will 
care for relief and army-of-occupation needs until mid-1945. And: Stocks in this 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


country also are at record levels. 
Outlook is that promised farm price supports will cost two billions yearly. 





To go into details of the food situation..... 
Meat output in 1944 will provide 194 pounds per person. fPrewar consumption 
was 134 pounds. Beef is the major problem. Hogs and lambs are being cut down. 
Canned fruits and vegetables will supply 65.5 pounds per person, against 46 
pounds eaten in prewar. Canned food consumption, however, can be expected to rise. 
Milk and cheese will total 38.4 pounds per person. Prewar was 24.2 pounds. 
Eggs and poultry will be 84.6 pounds, against 57.8 pounds eaten in prewar. 
Wheat crop will be 490 pounds per person, against 518.6 pounds eaten in 
prewar. Trend in wheat consumption has been downward in this country for years. 
Butter and sugar are the only food items now reported in short supply. 
Vegetable oils and fats will be greatly overproduced if prewar imports are 
to be resumed. However, this country may depend more on domestic production. 
The food outlook explains the recent White House announcement of early end 
to rationing in most lines. It also promises to ease the price ceiling problem. 




















In other fields of rationing and price control, these policies are forming: 

Gasoline rations will increase first for trucks and busses, next for B-card 
drivers who need cars in their work. Basic A rations may be kept at present 
levels for some time after the German war. : 

Passenger cars probably are to be rationed when they first return to market. 
Office of Defense Transportation reports a critical situation in private autos. 

Electric refrigerators, electric stoves and other appliances now subject to 
distribution control also are likely to continue under rations until supply eases. 

Price ceilings for goods now on the market will be retained if OPA has its 
way. Minor upward adjustments may be made here and there after complaints. 

For new goods--automobiles, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, etc.--OPA is 
inclined to prefer 1942 prices to a general formula to cover increased costs. 
Indications are that 1942 prices would be generous for most finished goods. 
Autos, for example, jumped almost 30 per cent in price between 1939 and 1942. 














You can expect the "little steel" formula to take a back seat soon on wage 
problems. Real issue will be whether wage controls can be kept after German war. 

Wages during reconversion are due to drop in any event, because of loss of 
pay for overtime, and a shift of workers into lower-paid jobs. Official figures 
indicate a saving to employers in wage costs of 7 cents an hour by ending over- 
time. Shift to lower-paid jobs may mean another saving of 3 cents an hour. 

Next union drive will be to keep basic hourly pay at wartime levels. Aver- 
age hourly wage rates, including overtime, now stand at $1.01 for factory work- 
ers. In 1939, workers averaged 63.3 cents an hour. Unions want to keep that gain. 

Government support for higher wages can be expected over the long run. 
High postwar national income is essential if budget is to be brought near bal- 
ance. And: Wages and salaries account for about two thirds of income payments. 

However: To increase wages in a time of falling employment may be difficult. 











Union arguments for higher postwar wage rates will take this tack..... 

Labor efficiency has increased. Output per man-hour now is estimated to be 
18.5 per cent above 1939. Unions thus argue that labor is entitled to reap some 
of the benefits of this gain; that wage costs per unit of output will drop anyway. 

Counterargument to this appeal will be that wages have risen during war at a 
faster rate than man-hour output. Official data can support this claim, too. 
Figures indicate that wages have jumped 60 per cent while output rose 18.5 per cent. 

There you have the makings of a postwar management-labor dispute of major 
proportions. It will be complicated by rising unemployment. Real question will 
be whether Government will enter the dispute or sit on the side lines. 
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Che on OWe WHY... 


We are doing our part with master production in 
Diesel, steam and other engines of war and peace. 


wr KEEP THAT CUARD WP? 
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y 4 Here’s your 
ammunition, Joe... 


It takes 10 tons of initial equipment to 
supply each “Invasion” soldier —and it’s the 
merchant seamen who take it “over there’’! 
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STRAIGHT TO INVASION BEACHES 
go the ships of the American 
Merchant Marine, to deliver food, 
medical supplies, guns, ammuni- 
tion—all the 700,000 different arti- 
cles needed to power the drive of 
the Liberation Armies! 












VETERANS of 6 great battles of supply are 
the mariners of our merchant fleets. 
They’ve weathered the battle of the At- 
lantic, the heroic run to Murmansk, the 
South Pacific campaigns, the landings 
in Africa, Italy and France, sharing all 
the dangers of the war at sea. 


5,000,000 TONS of war cargo were 
handled last year by the United 
Fruit Company, under the direc- 
tion of the War Shipping Admini- 
stration. Besides 35 of their own 
ships of the Great White Fleet, 
the Company operated 45 addi- 
tional government-owned vessels 


Rr st eae 


THE NEXT BIG JOB... when the Great White Fleet sails back from 
war to the Caribbean, it will face a great opportunity. Global war has 
proved that the American tropics can supply many strategic com- 
modities formerly brought from the Far East—quinine, abaca fibre 
(manila rope), balsa, tung oil, and many more. Shipped northward, 
these “new products”—added to the nutritious foods for which Middle 
America is famous—will increase Inter-American trade. 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
GUATEMALA. * ELSALVADOR * HONDURAS %* NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 
PANAMA * COLUMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.L. 


Back the attack... buy more War Bonds! 








_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Quebec Conference’s absorption in 
plans for the war against Japan throws 
into renewed prominence the men who di- 
rect the action in the Pacific. An introduc. 
tion to each of them, moreover, reveals the 
shape of the campaign which, already 
quickening, will be rapidly accelerated 
after Germany is beaten. 

Admiral Ernest J. King, expert in sub- 
marine, surface and air war, is commanding 
officer of the Navy. He has been in Quebec, 
advising on over-all strategy, consulting 
with British Navy men as to what their 
contribution to the Pacific war will be, and 
how the fleets of the two nations can be 
integrated for the task ahead. Many ex- 
pect him to leave his customary Wash- 
ington headquarters for the Pacific when 
the fighting really gets going. 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, as com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet, has charge of 
some 65,000,000 square miles of the Pa- 
cific. Admiral Nimitz directly oversees and 
co-ordinates the tactics of the many Pa- 
cific actions, keeping them all directed at 
the ultimate goal of eventual full-scale at- 
tack on the Japanese islands, themselves, 
From his base at Pearl Harbor, he makes 
frequent flights to the various scenes of 
combat and so keeps in close touch and 
intimate consultation with the officers in 
charge of them. 

Admiral William F. Halsey, one of this 
war's great fighting men, lately has been 
devastating Japanese bases in the Central 
Philippines. Aircraft from the carriers of 
Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet have done 
the job so thoroughly that enemy air 
power in the area, according to a Navy 
announcement, has been destroyed. Admi- 
ral Halsey’s operations obviously are in 
preparation for landing and conquest in 
the Philippines, probably by troops com- 
manded by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
working up from the South. Admiral Hal- 
sey operates under Admiral Nimitz. 

Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur now is 
poised only 300 miles from the Philip- 
pines, to which he has pledged himself to 
return. Installed in the Northern Moluccas 
Islands, General MacArthur, as he him- 


. self pointed out, is within fighter-plane 


range of Mindanao. As quickly as air 
bases can be prepared, General MacAr- 
thur’s planes will be in position to jom 
carrier-based aircraft in a concentrated 
assault upon Japanese strong points in 
the Philippines. General MacArthur, held 
back for months by lack of men and sup- 
plies, is about to come into his own. 
Lieut. Gen. George C. Kenney com- 
mands General MacArthur’s air forces, and 
so will direct a large part of the air assault 
on the Philippines and provide air cover 
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The grass IS greener in our yard 














ATURALLY! Because the Southland is rich in 
fertile soil and sunny skies and warm rainfall. 
Most of the South has a growing season of six 
months or longer. It also has nearly two-thirds of 
all the nation’s land with annual rainfall of 40 
inches or more! 

There’s “greener grass,” too, for industry and 
commerce in the South... unlimited natural re- 
sources... steady, intelligent labor . . . every favor- 
able condition for growth and prosperity. 


And just as the Southern Railway System measures 
up to its great transportation assignment in the 
war, so will it be ready to meet the expanding 
post-war needs of the South —where the grass IS 
greener. 
We believe it’s time now... to “Look Ahead — 
Look South!” 
Srreet F. Rowse 
= 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















EMERGING FROM EMERGENCY 


and from 30 Years’ 
Experience in Prefabrication 








Prefabrication of steel buildings is 
not a new development in Butler 
factories. 

In more than 30 years of specialized 
experience Butler engineers have 
brought prefabrication through one 
practical stage after another. 

The use of Butler-Built Steel Build- 
ings is widespread. In a score of in- 
dustries thousands of them serve 
many purposes most economically. 

War emergency brought into sharp 
focus their inherent advantages. 
Strength in relation to weight. Com- 
pactness of materials in shipping. 
Simplicity of assembly. Fire safeness. 
Mobility. These are some of the prime 
requisites met by Butler-Built Steel 
Buildings on island and continent 

: 


hopping battle fronts around the globe. 

Prefabrication is not static in But- 
ler factories. Entirely new designs are 
emerging from 30 years of know-how 
and emergencies arising from the war. 
An architect’s rendition of one of 


, them is reproduced above. It is the 


Butler-Built Rigid-Frame steel build- 
ing of which thousands are on the pro- 
duction lines. It is a design that will 
functionally serve many needs better. 

Although buildings are not avail- 
able, Butler engineers are in a posi- 
tion to supply information which 
should be helpful in the early stages 
of your postwar planning. 

Address all inquiries to: 7496 E. 
13th Street, Kansas City 3, Mo. or 996 
Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Buy Bonds 


More Than 











Awarded To Two 
Butler Plants 








BUTLER BUILT 


STEEL 


STEEL BUILDINGS... TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)... FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT....RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


PRODUCTS 





when the landings are made. He prepared 


for the invasion of the Northern Moluccas © 
by bombing islands farther to the south.4 
This drew the Japanese strength to the 


southward, and, on the islands actually in- 
vaded, little resistance- was encountered. 
Like General MacArthur, General Kenney 
has suffered from a shortage of men, planes 


and supplies, but now is to receive them in’ 
full measure after a long and impatient 


wait. 

Admiral Raymond A. Spruance is at 
the head of the Fifth Fleet, a mighty ag- 
gregation of battle power, which is ready 


to engage the Japanese heme fleet any 
time it dares venture to sea. Ultimately, | 
Admiral Spruance’s ships and carriers are} 


expected to range up to the Japanese 


islands and pound them directly. Included. 


in the Fifth Fleet is the famous 58th Task 
Force, by prewar standards a_ powerful 
navy in itself. The Fleet and the Task 


Force already have inflicted damaging} 
blows upon the Japanese at widely sepa-} 


rated points. 


Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell, Jr., 
directs the operations of the Twentieth? 
Air Force, made up of the superbombers_ 
—the B-29s—which, from bases in China,” 
have been hitting Japanese industrial” 
areas. For the ultimate drive on the Japa- | 
nese, the Twentieth is expected to send | 


planes from Saipan, Guam and _ other 


island bases, as well as from China. The) 
B-29s can fly so far and hit so hard that” 
from a half dozen bases they could strike | 
almost any point on the globe. Therefore, | 


they are not tied to any area commander, 
but take orders only from the high com- 
mand. Consequently, General Hansell 


makes his headquarters in Washington. 7 


Lord Louis Mountbatten, Vice Admiral 


of the British Navy, is supreme com- } 


mander of Allied forces in Southeastern 
Asia, both naval and ground forces. His 
task is to clear the Japanese from essen- 
tial bases in the Indian Ocean and drive 
them from the jungles of Burma, so that 
war material once again may flow into 
China. The Burmese campaign has _re- 
peatedly stalled and Lord Louis recently 
blamed his difficulties on a shortage of 
supplies. The invasion of France not only 
deprived him of material, but even took 
away some that he already had. Lord 
Louis has seen extensive service in the 
British Navy and for 18 months was top 
officer of the famed British Commandos. 

Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, commander 
of American forces in the China-India- 
Burma theater, has, under Lord Louis, 
been trying amid many difficulties to drive 
the Japanese from Northern Burma and 
simultaneously help the beleaguered Chi- 
nese. He is a veteran of warfare in the jun- 
gles, but he, too, has been hampered by a 
shortage of men and materials. They may 
be forthcoming soon. 

There, in terms of the men involved, you 
have the background for the coming defeat 
of the Japanese. 
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BRING YOUR OPTICAL PROBLEMS TO HEADQUARTERS. Bausch & Lomb offers: 1. America’s largest 


precision optical facilities. 2. Ninety years of optical engineering. 3. An Optical Scientific Bureau. 4. Its own optical glass plant. 


ORSBKeD) 


ENLIST YOUR 
DOLLARS 


Buy | 
War Bonds 


A brightly lighted laboratory window in a darkened build- 
ing . . . aclosely guarded door . . . by signs such as 
these you may recognize the hardworking scientists who 
are creating America’s deadliest new fighting tools, 
through the O.S.R.D. (Office of Scientific Research and 
Development). Armed with the instruments which science 
knows best how to use, these selfless six thousand have 
already saved unnumbered lives, countless ships and planes, 

They work in hundreds of laboratories throughout the 
country, laboratories which are equipped with the finest 
precision optical instruments. Their work is coordinated 
by a scientific high command, the O.S.R.D. They wear no 
uniforms nor medals, but work tirelessly for the triumph 
of Freedom. 

We are proud to be able to cooperate with the scientists 





How Secret Weapons are Born... 


working under O.S.R.D.; proud, too, of the part that our 
instruments have played in the furtherance of their efforts. 


In the able hands of these men the microscopes, spectro- 
graphs, metallographs, refractometers, projection equip- 
ment, and other specialized Bausch & Lomb instruments 
have become weapons of war as important to the 
winning of battles as the rangefinders, aerial camera lenses, 
binoculars, and other B&L military optical instruments. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


EST. 1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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In Crofieration uth the 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 


We Grnounce 
A COMPLETE FLYING COURSE 


Ground school courses are conducted by the University and 
students receive credit toward their degree for ground school 
work, Flying instruction, as well as the maintenance of all 
aircraft at this Athens, Ga., base, is in the capable hands of 
Southeastern’s experienced staff of pilots and mechanics. 
We are pleased to report this important step in the gradual 
transition from army contract operations 
to civilian operations, 





















SOUTHEASTERN 
IR SERVICE, Inc, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces 
Member Aeronautical Training Society 
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operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 
are Available when applications to obtain deliver- 
ies have been approved by the War Production | 
Board. Telephone or write your local Fridén 
Representative for complete information. 


SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently 
needed in Accurate Figure Work is produced 
by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of 
any calculation...touch ONE KEY...and presto, 
the answer appears without effort on the part of 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT oe 


“the Yeas 
and Nay. 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Meeting Shortage of Doctors 


Sir:—Now that the end of the war with 
Germany is in sight and demobilization 
plans are under way, why not give due 
consideration to those who will have the 
future physical welfare of the nation to 
look after? There are many young men 
who were taken from premedical classes 
in college and are now serving in the 
armed forces, some in combat, others in 
camps being trained for other duties. Now 
that we do not need every available young 
man in service, why can’t something be 
done to benefit our nation’s health record? 

The returning war veterans as well as 
civilians whose health has been impaired 
by the strain and worry caused by the 
war will surely cause a heavier load than 
ever to be on our already too few doctors, 

It takes time to train a man in the field 
of medicine, so let those who had already 
entered the field be among the high-point 
men for a quick demobilization. 


Altus, Okla. W.L.S. 


-& + 


Colonies for Germany? 


Sir:—In your August 25 issue, M. W.T. 
(“The Yeas and Nays”) writes to the 
effect that Germany should have a few 
colonies for expansion. I think if M. W. T. 
were to trace the history of Germany even 
back as far as Caesar’s Gallic wars he 
would find that Germans have constantly 
been the aggressors toward any neighbors 
until they finally aggressed themselves into 
the large nation they are, and, as a result, 
twice have gone out with full intentions 
of aggression on a still grander scale—a 
world-wide conquest—and almost succeed- 
ed this time. Give them nothing and take 
what they have until they repay the con- 
sequences of their crimes. 


Cherry Point, N.C. S/Ser. E. P. Myers 


* * * 


A Plan for Surplus Goods 
Sir:—As to what to do with the im 
mense amount of leftover goods after the 
war: Why not have it sold abroad—that 
is, prohibiting its sale in this country’ 
Surely, the rest of the world will need 
these goods more than we do here. And 
then there would be the least liability 0 
their reducing factory output after the war, 
Livermore, Calif. Emer G. St 
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Men of the U. S. Navy say 
letters keep up morale... 
write that V-Mail letter 
today! 


“Sure could go for one of Mom’s 
bean suppers!”’. . .““Has dad had the 
old car painted yet?”. . .““Don’t forget 
to prune the roses...” 

Sure, he’s fighting a war for bigger 
things. But, it’s the little things that 
he writes about. For to him, as to all 
of us, they add up to home. 

It happens that to many of us these 


_important little things include the right 


to enjoy a refreshing glass of beer. 








Wholesome and satisfying, how good 
it is... as a beverage of moderation 
after a hard day’s work . . . in the com- 
pany of good friends. . . with a home- 


cooked meal. 


A glass of beer or ale—not of crucial 
importance, surely . . . yet it is little 
things like this that help mean home to 
all of us, that do so much to build morale 


—ours and his. 


Morale is a lot of little things 
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It now is revealed that Premier Stalin 
objected to the diversion of land forces 
from use on a western front in Europe 
to Lord Mountbatten’s campaign in 
Burma last winter and spring. This is 
said to be the real reason why less was 
accomplished by Lord Mountbatten 
than was anticipated. 


x k *& 


Absence of Harry Hopkins from Que- 
bec was as much a cause for comment 
as his presence had been at previous 
Roosevelt-Churchill meetings. 


xk k *& 


Following the coolness that existed for 
a time last winter after the Teheran 
Conference, personal relations between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill again are back on the 
plane of cordiality. 


x xk * 


Canadian interest in the United States 
election campaign is especially great 
because the political fate of Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King iri the Ca- 
nadian elections, soon to be held, is be- 
lieved to be linked to that of his friend, 
President Roosevelt. 


a amy 


Tax committees in Congress are im- 
patient to examine returns of tax- 
exempt corporations filed with the 
Treasury on August 15. Treasury De- 
partment officials are being asked to 
forward the data at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 


xk k * 


A concerted campaign to have co-op- 
eratives taxed on the same basis on 
which private business now is taxed 
can be expected when Congress takes 
up a postwar revenue bill. 


x *k * 


A political tie-up between the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is 
rumored. If true, it would be one of 
the first national combinations of 
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Move Toward Smaller Budget . . . Why Burma Drive 
Bogged Down... Farmers Union-ClO Political Tie-Up? 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


workers and farmers to seek parallel 
political ends. Usually, farmers and 
workers clash over Government price 
and wage policies. 


xk & 


President Roosevelt will be prepared 
to go before Congress shortly after de- 
feat of Germany and present a revised 
federal budget projecting costs many 
billions of dollars below the totals in 
the “flexible” wartime budget under 
which the Government now is oper- 
ating. New budget figures are being 
asked from each Government agency 
in preparation of the revisions. 


x ¥ & 


Reports are circulating widely in 
Washington that James F. Byrnes will 
resign as War Mobilization Director 
and return to his law practice when 
the new demobilization bill is signed, 
probably before October 1. The same 
reports say that Henry J. Kaiser, the 
West Coast shipbuilder, has thé edge 
over all other candidates for the job of 
directing the demobilization of in- 
dustry for peace. 


xk * 


Herbert H. Lehman is deeply inter- 
ested in his work as Director General 
of United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration, has no in- 
tention of quitting and is completely 
mystified as to the source of published 
reports that he plans to resign. 


x ok 


Russia is reported preparing to insist 
that officials handling United Nations 
Relief in friendly occupied countries 
in Eastern Europe be persona grata to 
the U.S.S.R. 


xk * 


Some export groups can be expected 
to add their voices in protest against 
surplus property disposal plans. Fear 
is that Army and Lend-Lease stocks 
abroad may be so great after the war 
as to disrupt normal export markets 
for months to come. 
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Inside officials are planning careful 
for an attack on the prewar ca 
system of international trade. Justi 
and State departments have sta 
busy gathering evidence that carte 
restrict trade, hamper developmeg 
The exchange of letters between Se 
retary Hull and President Rooseve 
on the subject are cautious openi 
moves in a campaign that has 
implications. 
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Present relief planning for Eure 
calls for the export of industrial r@ 
materials instead of finished produq 
after preliminary needs have been 
Idea is to get European industry g oin 
again, before markets can be plentiti 
ly supplied with finished produé 
from other areas. ; 













« *& * 


Colleges expecting a heavy enrollme 
of veterans this autumn will be di 
appointed. Ten thousand will be abot 
the maximum, including veterans di 
charged for disability. The colleg 
boom may start next autumn, aff 
considerable demobilization. 


xk k * 


Some military officials are saying p 

vately that the collision between Liew 
Gen. Holland M. Smith of the M@ 
rines and Maj. Gen. Ralph Smith o 
the Army, over training and attack 
methods of ground troops on Saipan, 
resulting in removal of Gen. Ralph 
Smith, brings to the attention of Con- 
gress more pointedly than ever before 
the question of unification of the fight- 
ing services. 


wr 


xk k * 


Mrs. Roosevelt is being quoted by 
friends as being particularly desirou Y 
of trying a new version of the National 
Youth Administration at such time 4g thir 
returning soldiers begin to take jobs r 
now held by boys and girls. She i 
said to feel that there was much good 
in NYA that still can be made ac 
ceptable to the country. 
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Miracle 


yer probably read of wishing wells 
that do some rather remarkable 
things. 

But if you could find a well that 
would produce a Four Roses Old Fash- 
ioned whenever you wished it, that would 
be nothing short of a miracle. 

Fortunately, you don’t have to go look- 
ing for such a well to enjoy the rich 
satisfaction of an Old Fashioned made 





at the wishing well 


with magnificent Four Roses Whiskey. 

You can produce the miracle your- 
self. And when you do, we think you'll 
agree that Four Roses makes your Old 
Fashioned a matchless, heart-warming 
treat. 

We assure you that Four Roses is the 
same magnificent whiskey it was before 
the war. Its superb quality has not been 


changed in the slightest. 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


SM 


A blend of straight whiskies —90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York City. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ANNOUNCES THESE 


New Chemical Developments 


Jor Postwar Textiles 


(AT PRESENT, LIMITED TO MILITARY APPLICATIONS) 





WOOLENS THAT WON'T SHRINK! 


Imagine woolens that can be washed 
right along with cotton garments—same- 
soap, same hot water, same freedom from 
“‘coddling’”” in the wash—yet emerge 
without shrinkage! (Lert: Untreated 
woolen sample at top, Resloomed woolen 
sample below, each after one washing. 
Both were same size before washing.) 


SUITS THAT HOLD THEIR CREASE! 


Imagine a worsted suit that can be worn 
out in a shower—yet remain creased and 
free from wrinkles! Or rayons crushed 
into a ball—yet springing back into un- 
marred smoothness! (LEFT: A worsted 
suit of fabric treated for crush resist- 
ance can be unpacked after days of 
travel, unwrinkled and neatly pressed.) 








GARMENTS THAT FIGHT WEAR! 


Imagine playsuits, socks, house dresses, 
work clothes and many other garments 
giving double the wear! (LEFT: Untreated 
cotton shirting at top, worn through 
after 100 cycles on a Taber Abrasion 
Tester. Same fabric below, treated for 
wear resistance, only slightly worn after 
300 cycles under the emery wheel!) 





THREADS THAT WON'T SLIP! 


Imagine stockings that resist runs even 
when snagged .. . or fragile fabrics that 
won’t part at the seams under stress! 
(LEFT: Monsanto’s Syton treatment pre- 
vents threads from slipping—the cause 
of runs and ugly shredding in sheer 
fabrics. Top, untreated material; bottom, 
same material treated with Syton.) 








In response to needs of the military pro- 
gram, Monsanto research laboratories 
have developed these four radically new 
developments in the chemical treatment 
of fibres 


... plus such additional advancements as 
removal of the shine from serges, increas- 
ing the water-repellent qualities of cot- 
tons and rayons, shrinkproofing fabrics 
against washing or dry cleaning. 


Yet, without exception, these chemical 
improvements for natural cr synthetic 


fibres do not change in any way the 
texture or feel of the fabric. 


Today, all these war-born developments 
are ear-marked for military needs. Inevi- 
tably, with the postwar transition, they 
will have a profound effect on the prod- 
ucts of the wool grower, the cotton 
farmer, the textile manufacturer...a 
long step ahead in better fabrics that you 
will be able to buy and use after victory. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “° PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIN[ 





